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THE HOME OF VICTOR MILL STARCH 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


VICTOR MILL STARCH—The Weaver’s Friend 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


Why worry about POTATO STARCH when VIC- 
TOR MILL STARCH will give as good results as Potato 
Starch on warps of any numbers; from 6s to 100s. 

It boils thin—penetrates the warps— increases 
breaking strength and carries the weight into 
the cloth. Being thoroughly washed free of 
gluten and other foreign matter, it gives a 
bleach and finish to the cloth that you ean 
get from no other starch. 


_ A trial order will convince you that VICTOR 
STARCH has no equal in the market. 


Southern Agent: JAS. H. MAXWELL, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Eastern Agent: D. H. WALLACE, 8 Beacon St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Set the Standard for Quality 


THERE ARE NONE OTHERS 
“JUST AS GOOD” 


MIRROR SPINNING RINGS 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


DRAPER. COMPANY 


HOPEDALE,MASS. 


| J. D. CLOUDMAN, 188 South Forsyth Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


The Smith Stop Motion for| 
Two Ply Twisting 


Eliminates waste; 
prevents roller laps; 
enables the help to 
tend more spindles, 
the only simple de- 
vice for the purpose. 


Send for Special Circular 


DRAPER COMPANY 
HOPEDALE, MASS. 
SOUTHERN AGENT 
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317 North Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Farbwerke-Hoechst Co. 
——FORMERLY—— 
H. A. METZ. & 
Aniline and Alizarine Colors, Dyestuffs 
and Chemicals 


SoLe LICENSEES AND IMPORTERS OF THE PRODUCTS OF 
FARBWERKE, vormals MEISTER LUCIUS & BRUENING 


Hoechst - on - Main, Germany 


122 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 210 South Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


t4o Oliver St , Boston, Mass. 1418 Empire Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
104 Chestnut St,, Philadelphia, Pa. 20 20 Natoma St., San Francisco, Cal. 
23 South Main St, Providence, R. I. 45 Alexander St. Montreal, Can. 
28 Wellington, St., Toronto, Can. 


John P. Marston 


Gum Tragasol 
Kerston Sottener 
Bleaching Assistant 
Bleachers Blue 


247 Atlantic Ave. Boston 


A. H. WASHBURN, President 


WASHBURN PRESS 


(RAY PRINTING 


Commercial, Halftone and Color Printing 


Engraving, Embossing and Lithographing 


BLANK BOOKS AND SPECIAL RULED BLANKS 


MADE TO ORDER 


22 West Trade Street 
PHONE 342 


F. H, WASHBURN, Treas. & Mér. 


SOUTHERN DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Southern Selling Agents 
NATIONAL GUM & MICA COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


WEIGHTING, SOFTENING, FINISHING AND SIZING COMPOUNDS 
WEIGHTING SOFTENER MIKAH COTTON SOFTENER 


CONCENTRATED SOLUBLE TALLOW SLASHER OI r 

WHITE SOFTENER SOLUBLE OI! 

SWISS GUM DIRECT and SULPHUR COLORS 
S.S.SOFTENER , BASIC COLORS 

FINISHING PASTES POTATO STARCHES 


BLEACHERS SOAP SAGO FLOUR 3 
Perfect materials at low prices. Special information given free by practical men for 
Sizing, Weighting, Finishing, and Dyeing of all kinds of goods. 
if your Finishing is not satisfactory, call on us. We can help you. 


Phone 2972. Office 1203 and 1204 Commercial Bank Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN AUDIT COMPANY, Inc. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
AND AUDITORS 


OFFICES 
901-903 Independence Building, Charlotte, N. C 
we Chamber of Commerce Bldg.., Richmond, Va. 


. L. SMITH, President and Treasurer 
OFFICERS - Gate W. TODD. Vice-President and Assistant Treasurer 
WALTER CHARNLEY, Secretary 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


G= q Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 


Saddles, the latest invention in Sad- 
dies for Top Rolls of Spinning Ma- 
chines. Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. 
| WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


The Greatest Improvement Made in 
Cotton Spinning in Quarter of a 
Century 


The Richards-Hinds Light 


Orders for Over 140,000 Spindles 
Received during 1914 


Guaranteed Claims. 


Cockley Yarn Preventor Less Change of Settings 
Extra Strength of Yarn Reduced Cost of Spinning 
Less Waste One-third Saved on Leather Covered Rolls 
Greater Production Better Spinning with Improved Product 


All machine builders are agents and will quote prices for new 
work. Also for prices and particulars write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Company 
Indian Orchard, Mass. 


Trade-Mark 


“ NIGRUM” Treated Wood SADDLES 


Which Require No Ol or Grease and Save You Money is Many Ways 


If not, write te us at once for information 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


GRAPHITE LUBRICATING COMPANY, - - Bound Brook, N. J. 


Don’t Pay Good Money for 
Impractical, Unmechanical 
and Often Worthless 
Fountains. 


= 


Here is a practical Fountain, which 
combines the Faucet and Bubbie Fea- 
tures— takes eare of the overflow 
waste, and insures 


SAFETY AND SERVICE 


This is an age of sanitary plumbing 
and the Sanitary Drinking Fountain is 
one of its important subdivisions. 


SERVICE 
PURO tways 
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Is made of heavy brass with extra 
heavy nickel plate. _ Bubbler easily 
controlled by separate’ squeeze” hand- 
le. Nospurts—noc hoking~ ‘inside re- 
gulation prevents ‘shower- -bath,’ 

Faucet is controlled by another squeeze 
handle. Faucet gives full water pres- ¥ 
sure. Has thread for hose if wanted. 


Write us the number of your employes 
and water pressure and we'll present 
an interesting preposition fo you 
premptly. 


Puro Sanitary 
Drinking Fountain Company 


342 Main Street. Haydenville Mass. 


Actual Size 7” High 
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The Coming the Automatic Loom 


Oscar S. Hall before the Textile Institute of London, Ene. 


To get a real test of any value as 


to the comparative merits of the 
ordinary and the aulomatic loom so 
as to arrive at the commercia! effi- 
ciency of each it would be necessary 
for the conditions for both types of 
looms to be absolutely equal. The 
goods woven should be the same in 
both cases; the yarn should be the 
same; the capital at command 
should not favor one as against the 
other; the administration for selling 
or disposing of the goods should be 
equally efficient; the motive power 
in both cases should sow the same 
economy; the prestige of the owners 
on the market should not 


rates and other accessory costs, 


differ: 


would, however, be taken in , the 
market as an equivalent and used 
for the same purpose. Immediately 
this is done we are faced with the 
fact that we have two distinct qual- 


ities of cloth, one or other of which 


may gain a preference in the mar- 
ket, and our real test would col- 
lapse. If better yarns were taken, 
the proper course would be to use 
the same yarns in the ordinary 
looms. Of course, if a better price 
was oblained by the using of better 
yarns in automatic looms their 
extra cost could be set against the 
extra price obtained for the cloth. 
But that is not completely satisfac- 
tory. for our comparison. There is 


material are utilized. for aut®ématic 
looms than for the ordinary loom. 
Suppose, now, that the ordinary 
loom Was granted all the special ad- 
vantages or privileges just mention- 
ed, and especially run 75 per cent 
slower than at present, and that a 
weaver be given double the number 
of looms, say, instead of four and 
six looms, eight a.d twelve looms, 
or even half as many again, say, in- 
stead of four and six looms, six and 
nine, or any other larger number 
than at present. Would not the rea! 
or commercial! efficiency of the or- 
dinary loom be largely increased? 
It would be interesting to see the 
experiment tried. it is my opinion 


such as fuel, light ,etc., should be 
on exactly the same scale; the spee- 
ulative capacity in the buying of 
materials should grant no advan- 
tage to the one as against the other. 
In short, for a proper test it is ne- 
cessary, if it is to be of value for 
a comparison, for it to be carried 
out by the same proprietors in the 
same district, and for them to meas- 
ure the relative efficiency between 
the materials entering the weaving 
department and the woven goods 
coming out of the same. Even then 
complications..can easily arise for 
which 
to be made. 

New, many objections might be 
taken to what has just been said. 
-T can imagine someone saying that 
for automatic looms it will pay to 
take a-slightly better yarn; the cloth 
might not be exactly the same; it 


due allowances would need 


must net overlook that the cost of 
stores, such as picking bands, pick- 
ers, etc., would be reduced. At the 
slower rate breakages and disturb- 
ance in the norma! running of the 
loom would be léss, and so a more 
continuous perfect producing pow- 
er would be atttained. There is an- 
other phase where the ordinary 
loom can be increased in efficiency. 
ft is possible to increase the size of 
the cop and the quantity of yarn in 
the shuttle. This results in a length- 
ening of the period of running 


through fewer stoppages to renew ™ 


the yarn in the shuttle. If can be 
acheived without increasing the ex- 
ternal dimensions of the shuttle in 


Dresden Cotton Mills, Lumberton, N. C. 


no guarantee that the proportion in 
the extra cost of the yarn would be 
in the same -proportion as the extra 
price obtained for the cloth, and it 
might vary ati different times ac- 
cording to the demand. 


In examining the relative effi- 
ciency of ordinary Jooms and auto- 
matie looms we must be quite fair 
to the ordinary: loom. In making 
comparisons the ordinary loom has 
often suffered by palpably unjust 
methods. ‘As a general rule the 
automatic loom may be said to run 
about 15 per cent slower than the 
ordinary loom. In a.mill fitted with 
automatic looms the division of 
labor is carried generally to its ut- 
lermost extreme. Automatic looms 
are also supplied with the elite of 
weavers-—with weavers of the high- 
est intelligence. Often enough—-so 
I am informed—better qualities of 


that a slower speed than at present, 
with a greater number of looms per 
weaver, the ordinary loom would 
need a great deal more beating in 
efficiericy than at present. 

The same economic principle is 
involyed herewith as with automat- 
ic jooms—vis., the replacement of 
labor by eapital. Looms running 
slower, giving weavers more of them 
means a greater quantity of looms, 
and hence more capital expenditure, 
coupled with less labor in the form 
of fewer persons. Such a system 
might also postpone for a period the 
urgency of the shortage of labor 
One result. not beyond the bounds 
of possibility might be a lower cost 
of »roduction as regards the woven 
cloth—i, ¢@., a lower price for weav- 
ing a piece, coupled with an in- 
crease in the aggregate earnings of 
the weaver. With such a system we 


Courtesy of The Robesonian. 


many ordinary looms in a greater | 


degree than in an automatic loom. 
It is generally accepted that the 
larger the shuttle the lower the 
speed. There is very little advan- 


tage in increasing the size of the. 


shuttle in an automatic loom, be- 


cause the cops are changed auto-. 


matically, except it be a little waste 
and jess bringing into play .of Lhe 
changing mechanism, with econse- 
quent less wear and tear on the one 
hand, which may be more than neu- 
tralised ‘on the other by a still low- 
er speed, 

The lowering of the speed of the 
ordinary loom to the level of that 
of the automatic luom would inci- 
dentally enable the size of the shut- 
tle to be enlarged. We mus! not.ai- 
rect our attention solely to the wef’. 
which is taken direct from the spin- 

‘Continued on Page 6,) 
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Thursday, June 24, 1915. 
Social Insurance. 


Sometimes in recent years, when 
there seemed to be a concerted ef- 
fort to discredit the business man 
and the manufacturers of this coun- 
try, [ ‘have wished that I might open 
to the public the correspondence 
files of my committee and show the 
thousands of letters received from 
manufacturers, members of our as- 
sociation, located in practically 
every State of the Union. A large 
majority of these letters shows a 
spirit of fairness, patriotism and 
good will which puts to shame the 
accusiation of our opponents. 

Unfortunately the public does not 
know the manufacturer as he really 
is. This is not the fault of the pub- 
lic. It is to some extent the fault 
of our enemies, and if is to a very 
large extent our own fault. Our 
enemies are ever ready to make be- 
lieve that every business man, every 
manufacturer, is reactionary and 
radical, while as a matter of fact 
this is true only of a smal! minority. 
On the other hand the large major- 
ity of American manufacturers are 
men of action rather than talkers. 
They seem to be unable or unwill- 
ing to discuss their constructive 
activities for the benefit of the pub- 
lie. | 

It. has been my duty from time to 
time to be present at public hearings 
before legislative and other kinds of 
commissions or committees. I have 
been surprised and chagrined to 
find how utterly unprepared man- 
- ufacturers are to clearly state their 
eases or effectively argue their 
points before such bodies. Many 
manufacturers are entirely unin- 
formed upon the questions at issue. 
Some manufacturers assume a spirit 
of defiance, which, of course, hurts 
their cause, and a few manufactur- 


ers-all but apoligize in word and 
action for Delonging to a class 


which, at the present time, seems to 
be Jacking in ‘public favor and sup- 
port. | | 

Surely every man within the hear- 
jing of my voice is as proud of be- 
ing an American manufacturer as I 
am. If there are some manufac- 
turers who are ashamed of their 
ealling or position it seems to me 
that they had better find other lines 
of endeavor. They are not a credit 
to our brotherhood. It will require, 
above all else, big, fair-minded, able 
business men to change our present 
period of industrial depression back 
to normal activity and prosperity. 

I realize that talk without action 
is like “soundimeg brass or a tinkling 
cymbal.” Sound action along sane 
lines is the first and.most important 
duty of manufacturers, but action is 
fot our only duly. -We might as 
well realize first as last that in the 
final analysis the public is the arbit- 
er of what shal! be considered right 
and wrong in a demoeracy and it is 
an important part of our duty to 
keep the public thoroughly advised 
of our work and our motives by ef- 
fective publicity. 

It seems to me that the proper un- 
derlying principles and the right 
spirit of our work is beautifully ex- 
pressed in our President’s last year’s 
message. Every one of our mem- 
bers would do well to re-read this 
vast, yet delicate investments, are 
we not profoundly impressed with 
the serious necessity of a just equil- 
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ibrium anda harmonious adjust- 
document from time to time, be- 
cause it contains much food for 
thought. With Colonel Pope, IT be- 
leve: | | 

“That if we interpret correctly the 
spirit of our chartered purposes they 
may ‘be summarized in the simple 
word ‘service. Service, first to our 
country, enshrined with all those 
haltowed traditions that have yield- 
ed us a mighty commonwealth in 
which our people are or should be 
permitted to engage in peaceful pur- 
suits and in the attainment of a 
higher, better citizenship. Service, 
secondly, to our fellow man, wheth- 
er he be the lowliest worker in the 
humblest trade or the man of ex- 
traordinary genius, charged with 
vast industrial administrative 
sponsibility. Service, finally, for the 
perpetuation of our magnificent 
manufacturing industry in which 
are employed more than seven mil- 
lion ‘human beings and to which the 
manufacturers of the United States 
are paying each year more than five 
Dillion dollars in eash. 


“As we survey this great indus-. 


trial commonwealth, with its teem- 
ing masses of human heings and its 
ment between these great forces.” 
We do not have to go outside. 
Every member upon this convention 
floor who was present at last vear's 
meeting -will remember the wonder- 


ful five-minute talk of Mr. Howell 


Cheney, upon the subject of “The 


Employer's Part in Industrial Bet- 


terment.” In discussing Industria] 
Unrest and Socialism, Mr. Cheney 
asks this pertinent question: 

“How has it come about that the 
ideal carried by the ancient tradi- 
tions of. this word ‘social’ should 
have been corruptd into an ‘ism,’ 
whose tendency has beeome the 
propagation of a doctrine of inef- 
ficiency—to live upon others rather 
than to associate with and ‘help 
obvhers ? 

“Are not employers in part to blame 
for it? Or rather, has not our. tra- 
ditional attitude of either aloofness 
or opposition in part deprived us of 


the privilege and responsibility 


which we should have aceepted in 
leading and constructing sound so- 
cial reforms?” 

And Mr. Cheney is not in the habit 
of asking a question which he can- 
not answer. Part of his answer is 
as follows: 


“In associations, jet us loyally 
stand behind those men who are 


- giving of their time and interest to 


the fighting of our battles and recog- 
nize that we have placed ourselves 
outside of the right to criticise if we 
are unwilling to put our shoulder to 
the wheel. Whereever it is possible, 
by all means, let. us appear in per- 
son as intimate and legitimate mem- 
bers of this social fabric which we 
are defending, and let us not, ex- 
eept im questions of expert legal 
verbiage and theory, place ourselves 
in the hands of lawyers, however 
competent, but plead our own cause 
as a matter of personal conviction 
rather than through professiona! 
representation as a matter of per- 
sonal defense.” 

Before passing this subject finally, 
I want to say that I have read and 
re-read Mr. Cheney's talk until I 
know it nearly all by heart, and if 
I had my way I would have every 
manufacturer in the United States 


know it by heart. [ have never seen 
an article of equal length which 
contains as much sound food for 
thought. 

And now a final word to. those 
members who believe that Socia! 
and Industrial Unrest, which after 
all is al the bottom of most of our 
modern troubles, has come to us 


over night and that is likely to dis- 
appear as il has come. 

1833, Daniel Webster referred to 
the condition of the public mind m 
the following terms: 

“There are persons who constant- 
ly clamor. They complain of op- 
pression, speculation and the meth- 

(Continued on Page 8.) 


District, 
outery on July Sth, 19415, at 42 


warehouses: brick store 


other tract. 


Terms: 


Garolina Bank. 
will he eonsidered. 


Cotton Mill for Sale 


Under authority vested in ine by the Cireuit Court of this 
I will offer for sale to the highest bidder at 
o'cloek noon, at 
door in the Citw of Spartanburg, 
property, both real and personal, of the Enoree Mfg. Company, . 
including 720 aeres, more or less; upon which is located a 36,000 
spindles cotton mill with full complement = of 
this property also is a modern mill village: two standard cotton 
and stock of merchandise; 
livery stable, and such other buildings ustial to a cotton mill. 
Also an undeveloped water power with 371 
situated on Tyger River in Spartanburg County. 
The above properties will be offered for sale in two tracts, 
the Cotton Mill and the above described lands constituting one 
tract and the undeveloped water power property constituling the 
After being offered-for sale separately, the 
will be offered as a whole and the sale bringing the highest price 
above $200,000, shall be declared the legal sale. | 
Cash, each bid to be accompanied by a deposit. of 
$5,000 in eash or a check property certified by a satisfactory South 
No bid less than $200,000 for the entire property 


Further information will be furnished upon requesl, 


public 
the Court House 


South Carolina, all. of the 


machinery. Upon 


hotel and 


acres of land 


ent ire property 


A. M. LAW, Receiver, 
Enoree Mfg. Co., 
Spartanbure, 8. €. 


the industry. 


Starch 


Do you realize the importance 
of GOOD SIZING? We 
have made a scientific study 
of the requirements of the 
textile industry and manufac- 


ture SPECIAL STARCHES adapt- 


ed to every requirement of 


Corn Products Refining Co., 
New York City 


SOUTHERN OFFICE | 
Greenville, South Carolina. 
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The Coming of the Automatic Loom. 
‘GConunued Page 3. 

ning room té be used on the joom, 
but we must have in’ mind also 
those cases where the yarn is wound 
after spinning for we aving purpos- 

‘here are plenty of automatic 
looms at work where if is deemed 


advisable to wind the yarn after 
spinning. This practice has many 


advantages, and is worthy of more 
carelui attention than it has hither- 
to received. The reasons for this 


practice are beyond the. scope of this 


paper, bul let me tell you a re- 
sult that just has come within my 
experience during -the last few 
months. It is in the woolen trade. 
The game externa! size of shuttie 
was retained, the weft yarns were 
wound on special machines, largely 
increasing the quantity of yarn for 
ihe shuttle. The result made it pos- 


sible to reduce the piece wages of 


the weavers. by 15 per cent. and 
still aggregate earnings were high- 
ar, 

To illustrate the advantage of a 
reduction in the speed of machin- 
ery, another experience in my own 
knowledge is in my mind. A mill 
employing the ordinary upright 
winding frames increased the length 
of the frames—i.e., the number of 


spindles,—-reduced the speed of the 
spindles, gave each winder more 
spindles to tend, with the result 


that the piece rate was materially 
reduced, the winders earned higher 
aggregale wages, and the result of 
the winding was fewer breakages 
and knots, giving far better results 
in the succeeding processes the yarn 
had to undergo. That the race is 
not always to the switl may be ap- 


plied to machinery in many respects. 


We are passing through a period 
when experiments in the direction 


just delineated may well be under- 


taken. There is, owing to the war, 
a shortage of labor in many mills, 
and looms are empty. Why not try 
the experiment of running slower 
and give each weaver more jooms 
and keep al] running? If the result 
were favorable there is no reason 
why warp stop-motions should not 
be applied to increase the efficien- 
cy, aS well as a. self-adjusting let- 
off motion, as in the case of the au- 
tomatic loom. I commend at the 
present time to all spinning and 
weaving mills with a.shorage of la- 


bor the question of keeping all-run- 


ning at a slower speed for careful 


examination, 

I have come to the conclusion that 
the day of automatic looms im this 
eountry has dawned, and | think 
we are on the eve of a quicker de- 
velopment than has hitherto been 
experienced, But it is very difficult 
to make a comparison from actual 
figures of any value. | have come 
in contact with many who have had 
experience of automatic looms, I 
have seen many calculations, and | 
have cross-examined. manufaetur- 
ers with experience of automatic 
looms: but all evade the crucial 
question of real or commercial effi- 
hetler or equal return on capital m- 
vested in automatic looms than in 
ordinary looms. T think in the face 
of this we shall be justified in com- 
ing to the decision that up to at 
least a year ago the commercial or 
thn: efficiency of automatic looms 


‘as not equal to that of the ordin- 
ary loom in this country working 


been no 


been no marked tendeney 


under 
duction of automatic looms manu- 
lacturers had been able to earn more 
than the average profit than with 
ordinary looms, we can reasonably 
deduce a great number of similar 
undertakings would speedily arise, 
Lhat more mills with automatic 
than with ordinary jooms. We can 
fairly conclude thal any manufact- 
urer whose experience of automat- 
ic looms proved that he could earn 
more than the normal average prof- 
its of his competitors with ordinary 
looms would speedily extend his ac- 
Livilies in the same direction. We 
shall also be not far wrong in con- 
cluding that if there was an’ ex- 
Lreme loss with an undertaking de- 
pendent upon automatic looms the 
iendency would be to abandon such 
undertakings. It will ‘be admitted 
by keen observers cfat there has 
abnormal increase in the 
number of undertakings relying up- 
on the ordinary loom has had in late 
years the preponderance. We shall 
also be on safe ground in saying 
that when onee started there has 
Lo aban- 
done automatic loom undertakings. 
We may therefore reasonabiy de- 
duct that automatic looms have 
shown no marked advantage, if any, 
but that the balance of real or com- 


mercial efficieney hitherto has been ~ 


on the side of the ordinary ioom. 

As I have shown, there is a great 
difficulty in getting comparisons 
which ean be unquestioned: the 
conditions and productions Vary al- 
so i80 much that no one sei of figures 
could be applied generally. It may, 
however, be pointed out 
things being equal, the real or com- 
mercial efficiency being equal, there 
would be a tendency to favor or- 
dinary looms on account of the 
smaller amount of capital involved. 
This bas hitherto been one of the 
subsidiary drawbacks to automatic 
looms. We may also not overlook 
the dead weight of predjudice which 
has worked and still works against 
the automatic loom. Automatic 
looms would lose nothing in appre- 
ciation if they could be put under 
the care of weavers in a new dis- 
triet who did not know but that 
they were the only system of looms 
in general use. 

In my view the weaving industry 
of. this country is on the eve of a 
great ehange. Many and various are 
the factors which are rapidly suc- 
ceeding one another tending to 
weigh down the seale of the balance 
more and more to the advantage of 
the automatic loom. Not only the 
technieal advances but the changes 


that. all. 


in social legislation and conditions 


are steadily ensuing that the auto- 
matie loom shall come into its own, 
into its inevitable position in the in- 
dustrial economy of the nation. You 
must not understand me to assert 
that it will foree its way into all the 
various branches and ramifications 
of weaving. I am referring now 
chiefly to the staple trades of plain 
and grey goods. The attack on fur- 
ther fields will move apace when it 
has once not merely challenged but 
has consolidated its position by its 
predominance in staple industries. 
Many a generation will elapse before 
the ingenuity of our technical ex- 
perts can possibly find time and the 
eapital to devote their energies to 
the wholesale possible applications 
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equal conditions. If by intro- 


of Which it is the forerunner. It 


may well be that the ordinary loom 
will give way much slower and 
much more gradually to the auto- 
matic loom than the hand-loom did 
to the power-loom, and like the 
hand-loom today still has its pur- 
poses, so will the ordinary loom sur- 
vive for many objects. 

The tendeney also at present is 
for a higher remuneration of labor. 
and the possibility is increased of 
this tendency becoming effective by 
reason of a shortage. The auto- 
matic loom automatically raises the 


remuneration for the individual 
worker, and its balance seale wil] 
gain increased impetus as against 


the balance scale of the ordinary 
loom. Higher wages ever brough! 
more labor-saving machinery | into 
existence. Then, again, it is possible 
Lo economize light by means of auto- 
matic looms. It may not be familiar 
to all of you, but there are auto- 
matic looms where the light is auto- 
matically eut off or set on as the 
loom is stopped or running. I have 
seen a mill running with only a few 
eentral lights, and lights popping in 
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and out as the looms stopped or 
started. 

In addition, there is the possibil- 
ity of allowing looms to run after 
the. operatives have left the mill. 
About two years ago I stood in a 
small department of a mill... There 
were 60 automatic looms. A man 
and a woman attended to them: the 
man had 35, and the woman 25 
looms. They went to dinner. |! 
stayed behind. The looms were left 


running. In half an hour I counted 
the looms still running. There 
were 40. 


NOW let us sum up the whole po- 
sition as it has been presented. It 
is quite evident, if my. deductions 
are sound, that mills with automatic 
looms, if not at present enjoying a 
higher commercial efficiency than 
those with ordinary looms, are stil! 
in a position to exist in the market. 


The faetors tending, nay, adding im- | 


mediately to their efficiency are 
following one another in quick suc- 
cession. It is not my intention to 
sound an alarm to manufacturers— 
the day of the ordinary loom has 
not yet sel,—but in the ordinary 
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OR the convenience of our customers, we 
maintain in connection with our Char- 
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everyday staple articles it behoves 
manufacturers to study the question 
very seriously. Each mill must 
work oul iis own salvation accord- 
ing to the conditions obtaining and 
the class of fabrics being produced. 
It should find out from its own act- 
ual experience whether the auto- 
matic loom is suitable for its pur- 
pose or not; whether it will ensure 
a higher commercial efficiency. It 
ought to be in a position at any 
moment correctly to measure the 
efficiency both of the ordinary and 
the automati¢ loom on its particular 
production. Every mill ought to 
have al least an experimenial de- 
partment ona sufficiently largé 
scale, and I boldly assert that no 
mill has the right to exist if it ecan- 
not contribute a reasonable amount 
for research and experimental pur- 
poses. The problem is not serious 
for this country if there be no large 
influx or increase of automatic 
looms in other countries, but it will 
not be wise for this country to be 
apathetic until it is too late. Tt is 
necessary to be prepared for a defi- 
nite decision when the crucial mo- 
ment does arise, as I venture to sug- 
gést it will most certainly arise. 
‘When that moment does tome; ‘a 
period of experiments and tests 
should not delay a decision. 


A word in season is often scoffed 
at, but industrial history teaches its 
tessons,’ With “the “history of “the 
German.dye industry before. our 
‘vision, with the knowledge of the 
vast sums whith were spent—ap- 
parently lost at the time—on’™ re- 
search and @xperiment before it 
finally blossomed owt into full. bleom 
and levied a huge toll on many of 
our Industries depending to a large 
degree on it, may we not. well ask 
the manufacturers controlling one 
of the largest industries in this 
country whether they will not be 
wise individually to test and init- 
late experiments which will make 
them feel certain they are existing 
on solid rocks and not on shifting 
sands, which may be slowly worn 
away and leave them. in a morass 
Of despair helplessly struggling 
against better-equipped nations? It 
might or it might not benefit the 
present generation, but is it not a 
duty to take all measures of precau- 
tion to ensure handing down to our 
successors the supremacy in_ this 
particular industry which. we have 
Inherited from a past generation? 


Points on Cotton Duck Manufacture. 


The manufacture of cotton duck 
eovers. quite a variety of plain weave 
fabrics, which vary greatly .in 
‘weight, due to the special need for 
which each construction is made. 
With few exceptions, the heavier 
ducks are sold in the gray and are 
made from coarse plied yarns in 
‘both warp and filling. Ducks are 
sold on a poundage basis and are re- 
ferred to as weighing so many 
ounces per yard. There is no uni- 
versal standard used in determining 
the width upon which the weight is 
based, buf the three following meth- 
ods are the ones generally used: 

First—In speaking of a certain 
weight would be based on the actual 
width. This method is used for such 
fabrics as shoe ducks and enamel! 
ducks. 

Second—The weight of the fabric 
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referred to would be based not on 
the actual width, but on one square 
yard, which method is used princi- 
pally with oil belting. 

Third—-This method is used in 
connection with sail eloths and al! 
ducks known as numbered ducks. It 
is taken from a standard fabric 
known as the No. 3 duek, which 
weighs 16.ounces to-one: yeard of 
cloth, 22 inches wide. For each 
ounce varialion in weight the num- 
ber 18 inereased or decreased, as the 
case may be; for eample: A No. 2 
auck weighs 17 ounces and a No. 4 
duck weighs 15 ounces to 22 inches. 
Fabries heavier than a No. 1 or 18- 
ounce duck, are indicated thus: No. 
1-10 equals 19 ounces, No. 2-9 equals 
20 ounces, elc. As there are such a 
variety of duck constructions, it 
would take too much of your time 
Lo discuss each one at length. So, 
for the sake of brevity, we will di- 
vide the fabrics into two classes in 
regard to the quality of stock used 
in each as follow: 

First, carded ducks; second, comb- 
ed ducks, | 

With the exception of a few high- 
class fabrics, which we will discuss 
later, ducks are made from. carded 
yarns, which range in size from. No. 
3 lo No. 20 and are made from 
inch staple Upland cotton. 

In ‘the manufacturing of 
duck frequent. breaking 


cotton 


struction, as ‘t will heip to maintain 
a more uniform fabric. Such con- 
structions as belting ducks require 


_@ higher breaking strength in the 


warp yarns than in the filling yarns, 
due to the heavy strain to which 
belts are subjected. 


Hose beiting is a much softer and 
more open construction than rubber 
belting, as it is impregnated with 
rubber gum in order thal each layer 
of fabric ean be vulcanized to alter- 
nate layers of rubber. | 

Sail cloths, filter cloths, tents, 
mail bags and similar fabrics are 
made from somewhat finer yarns 
than are used in the construction of 
belting and hose duck, 


make the fabric practically water- 
hight. 


Combed Dueks: 


The most important of these fab-_ 


rics made from combed stock are 
automobi#e tire fabrics and the high- 
er class shoe ducks. Although shoe 


ducks are made from carded yarns, - 


the better grade fabrics are made 
from combed peeler cotton. 1 9-16 


“staple. The inspection of these fab- 


rics should be very close, as the 


slightest oi! spot or weaving imper-— 


fection is objectionable. Fabries of 
this kind weigh around 10 ounces 
per square yard. 

Automobile tire fabries are the 
highest class of duck fabric made, 
and in order to obtain the very high 
breaking strength required they are 
made from combed Egyptian and 
Sea: Island cottons. Tee length of 
staple from these cottons will aver- 
age 1 3-8 inches and 1 5-8 inches 
respectively. The poundage price 
of tire fabric is over twice that of 
ordinary ducks, due to the high cost 
of raw material, high labor cost and 
lack of competition in manufactur- 
ing. Until a few years ago there 
were only two or three mills in the 
United States making a high-class 
tire fabric. These fabrics, like oth- 


er ducks used by the rubber trade, 
are the foundation upon and through 
which the rubber gum is» pressed. 
In making tire fabrics it is best to 
approach as near as possible a per- 
fectly balanced construction. In or- 
der to do this you should use the 
same size and plied yarn in both 
warp and filling, having the same 
number of ends and picks per inch. 
The interstices or space formed by 
the erossing of warp and filling 
threads should be of the same size 
and evenly spaced: The warp and 
filling threads should lie at right 
angles to each other throughout the 
full width of the fabric, but this 
vondition is very hard to obtain, 
especially in an open weave on ac- 
count of the tension of the filling 
being: greater on and near.the sel- 
vages than in the center of the cloth, 


7 


which causes the filling to rainbow. 
The difference between the take-up 
contraction in the warp threads 
and the contraction in the width 
of the cloth while weaving should 
be as small as possible, as {his 
would have tendeney to make the 
stretch in the fabric the same in 
the warp as in the filling. 

The most important points to 
watch in trying to get the desired 
appearance, strength and feel in the 
various duck constructions is the 
twist put in the single and plied 
yarns and the adjustment of the 
looms. Although a plain weave fab- 
ric is very simple in construction, it 
is often a very difficult matter to get 
the desired effect or finish in weav- 
ing.--Paper read by Wm. W. Arnold, 
Jr.. before Alumni Association of 
Philadelphia’ Textile School. 
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Mixing in the Cotton Mill 


Before our Civil War American 
cotton mills practised “mixing” to 
but a small extent. The cotton came 
from the large plantations and was 
very uniform in grade. Buyers re- 
peatedly purchasing the same“mark” 
were sure to get the same quality. 

The war caused a cotton famine 
in Europe. [tL was necessary to re- 
sort to Other than American and in- 
ferior cottons, Diffieulties in manip- 
ulating the fibres to produce satis- 
factory yarn made it. necéssary to 
experiment and combine to a great- 
er extent than had hitherto been 
done, Upon the conclusion of the 
war the large Southern plantations 
were broken up and taken by smal! 
investors and growers... The. picked 
eotton was taken by these growers to 
the Jocal gins.. Here no great care 
was exercised to keep lots from dif- 
ferent sections separate. Difference 
in the method of growing also pro- 
duced cotton from the same section 
of considerable difference in quality. 
Added to that there were dealers, 
ginners and balers who fraudulently 
packed the bales with rubbish and 
water. | 

This state of affairs made it ne- 
ecessary that the mills take the mat- 

~ into their own hands. Following 
tic lead of European countries, the 
mills here tested the cotton, reject- 
ed or paid less for great variations 
in quality or careless packing. Mix- 


ing, which included testing, became 


a most important adjunct to the mill. 
Today, with higher requirements 


for even, uniform yarn, its import- 


ance can scarcely be overestimated, 
for upon its proper performance de- 
pends the proper “working” and the 
final quality of the yarn. Simply 
stated, the object is to secure as 
elosely as possible uniformity in 
length of. staple, quality and color. 

To select cotton of the proper 
quantities to make any particular 
yarn requires. practical skill and 
good judgment to secure the best 
combination of fibres, the least 
waste in raw stoex and manufac- 
fure, and resultant even, strong and 
uniform yarn. From different. parts 
of each bale of cotton two or three 
samples are taken, These are tested 
and compared and grouped into lots 
having similar eharacteristices. 
Some of these characterislics heces- 
sary to consider in making a good 
mix are: Staple, character, color, 
cleanliness and cosit. 

Staple—This is perhaps the most 
important point to wateh in theanix- 
ing of cotton. It is necessary that 
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the fibers be very nearly of equal 
length. The after processes of card- 
ing and*combing tend to separate the 
short fibers from the long; conse- 
quently, if short fibers are permitted 
to be “worked” with long there will 
be a large ioss or waste in these two 
operations. Further, when the stock 
goes through the drawing process, if 
the rollers are set to draft the long- 
er fibers, the short ones not being 
held by front or back rollers will 
tend to drop out; if the draft is the 
draft is set for the short length of 
fibers, the long ones will be broken, 
entailing loss and producing in both 
cases lower grade and uneven yarn. 
The twisting will cause the short 
or broken fibers to project, which 
fault can only be corrected by 
singeing, which means additional 
cost. 

Character.—For filling yarns only 
soft, pliable fibers can tbe mixed; 
but for warp purposes if may ‘be 
advantageous to mix a harsh but 
strong variety with one more flex- 
ible, securing thereby a stronger 
varn, | 

Color._-Fibers often vary greatly 
in color. As a rule, unless the dif- 
ference is very slight, “off color’ 
fibers are set aside to be worked 
when convenient and used for dark 
shade dyed yarns. For the produc- 


tion of white yarns all tinted fibers 


must be avoided. | 
Cleanliness.-The cleaner the fiber 
the less severe need the preparatory 
processes be upon it. Soiled cotton 
should not be mived with clean. It 
is, therefore, eustomary to havé ‘the 
soiled cotton taken from the sides 
of the bales and used as a separate 
lot when enough has accumulated. 
Cost of the ‘Mix.—This is a very 
easily ascertained. The total pounds 
of all varieties used are divided into 


the total cost of those varieties, giv- 


ing the cost per pound of the mix. 

Cotton which is unripe is soft and 
weak, while overripe cotton is harsh 
and dried up. Both may be found in 
the bales sometimes in quantities. 
Both. are undesirable, because they 
are weak and have little affnity for 
dyestuffs, and so will show in the 
woven cloth unless it be white— 
Carl Nagal before Alumni Associa- 
tion, Phila. Textile Sehool. 


Opportunities in Cotton Underwear. 
votton underwear and cotton ho- 
siery of origin which is now bel- 
ligerent were brought into Belfast 
in large quantities previous to the 
outbreak of the war. These in- 
“lnded, in fleeced goods, men’s cot- 


tor shirts and thousers, women’s 
knickers, women’s combinations, 
and children’s combmations; in 
knitted goods, women’s vests and 
boys’ jerseys; brown cotton shirts; 
women's and men’s hose. 

Although one American firm, sell- 


ing through an agency im England 


has hitherto secured a fair share of 
this trade, the bulk of it has gone 
to continental manufacturers, with 


whom other makers eould not suc- 


cessfully compete in point of price. 
None of these goods, however, were 
imported direct to Belfast from for- 
eign countries. With the cessation 
of shipments from the belligerent 
country, local dealers turned to the 
United States as the only available 
source of supply. Their inquiries 
in that market during the latter 
half of 1914 did not meet with the 
success that might have been an- 
ticipated, but there are indications 
t..at Detter results will follow. 

Now that continental manufac- 
turers are unbale to supply tirms 
from whom they formerly received 
orders. for plate, sheet, and other 
articles of glass, American manu- 
facturers can look for an extension 


of trade, but this ean be accom- 


plished only by perseverance and a 
close study of the requirements of 
the markets. Austria and Germany 
have been keen’ competitors in this 
class of goods in the markets of the 
world, their combined annual ex- 
ports bemg approximately %3,615,- 
810. The United Kingdom is one 
of the largest markets for German 
plate and sheet glass, the value im- 
ported in 19412, the tatest year for 
which figures are available, being 
$232,139.—-Consular Reports. 


— 


J 


Social Insurance. 


‘Continued from Page 5.) 


od of accumulating wealth... They 
ery loudly against all banks and 
corporations and all means by which 
small capital becomes united in or- 
der to produce important and bene- 
ficial results. * * * 

“* * * In a country of wibounded 
liberty they clamor against oppres- 
sion. Ina country of perfect equal- 
ity they would move ‘heaven and 
earth against privilege and mono- 
poly. In a country where property 
is more evenly divided than any 


where else, they rend the aid shout- 


ing agrarian doctrines. In a coun- 
try where the wages of labor are 
higher beyond parallel they would 


teach the laborer that he is but an- 


oppressed slave.” 
It would appear from this state- 
ment of Daniel Webster that our 
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problems of 1915 are not very dif- 
ferent from the problems of 
and common sense indicates that the 
same problems will eonfront the 
world as long as human beings live 
upon this globe. The solution of 
these problems cannot be accom- 
plished in a day or a year, and to 
be effective it must be along ‘the 
lines advocated by our President in 
his last year’s message when he 
said: - 

“Year by year we must accumu- 
late a deeper knowledge of the 
problems which confront us. Let 
us stand granite-like in behalf of 
our accepted principles, but neither 
Lhe passive nor the active adher- 
ence to principles 1s our full meas- 
ure of dufy. We cannot be reac- 
tionary. We must not be radical, 
but we can and we must advance. 
We cannot ignore the problems of 
imdustry. 
them and attempt their equitable, 
wise and just solution. Let us turn 
off the heat. 
light. Let not the word ‘class’ or 
‘classes’ pass our lips. There ought 


Let us turn on the 


1833 


We must face and study 


Lo be no classes in our country. Let 


us realize our duties rather than 
talk too much about our rights. Let 
us show our people that we are a 
great, collective agency for Indus- 
trial, moral and civil betterment. 
Let. us go forward sure in purpose, 
steady in action, strong in courage.” 


CLINCHFIELD 


AND — 


Clinchfield Servic 


COAL 


Have become the standard for com- 


parisons in the Southeast. To meet 
the requirements and even the emer- 
gencies of the Manufacturer by sup- 
plying promptly and without fail a 
fuel of the grade and quality purchas- 
ed; to maintain our contracts irres- 
pective of high spot prices; to assist 
our customers in problems of fuel 
engineering; to merit the confidence 
and respect of the trade;-——these are 
the ideals of Clinchfield. 

Let us demonstrate the economy 
and efficiency of Clinchfield Coal in 
your plant, under the direction of 
your own engineer assisted by our 
fuel engineers. For particulars ad- 
dress 
CLINCHFIELD FUBL COMPANY, 

Desk 3, Spartanburg, S. C. 

“The Coal of High Heat Value.” 
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while the clean mill 
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What Size Flange Ring. 


Will you Kindly publish the fol- 


jJowing questions on the discussion 
page of the Bulletin. 


1 would like for. some spinners 


who have had a wide experience on 


fine’ counts, say from 30s to 50s, to 


state whieh number of flange ring 


gives best results, No. 1 or No. 2 
flange on these numbers, and give 
reasons Why No. 1 or No, 2 is pre- 


ferred. 


Question> 


A Few Questions. 


Editor: 


Allow me to ask the readers of 
your paper the following questions, 
which I think will prove beneficial 
to some at last. 

What number emery is best for 


flat grinders. 


What number emery is for traverse 


_grinder?. Have any of you ever had 


the flats of your cards to 'set tight 


von ends and slack in middle and 


what is the cause when flats are 
good and no soft places in eylinder 
clothing? Also is there a remedy 
other than chains on a card 
when the chain wears and allows 
the flats to drag on front plate, or 
both back and front plate? Will 
moving the eccentric help it and:also 
allow a good setting at front setting 


place for flats? 


What is the proper fan speed for 
a breaker making a 15 or 16 ounce 
to. yard lap? 

Aliso what is best for 
making 16 ounce lap? . 

What is best speed for finisher 
making 135 ounce lap? What 


breaker 


@auses some roving frames to make 


good hard, firm bobbins when al! 
have same draft, twist lay gear and 
tension gear. 

. Beginning. 


Dirty Mills—Dirty Help. 


Tt is strange, perhaps, but true, 
that a dirty mill breeds dirty help, 
while a clean mill is sure to have 
clean help. There is an unexp/lain- 
ed something about the eondition of 
the plant that shows itself plainly 
in. the help. 

Let the mill be clean, and hardly 
without exception, the evidence is 
found at morning, noon and night in 
passing operatives, spick and span, 
wearing a smile and giving one the 
impression that there is something 


. worth, living for after all. 


On the other hand, a dirty mill 


will turn out at noon and at night a 


dirty, greasy crowd, laéking the 
smile, and carrying on their faces 
that look of half-despair that is 


positive proof of dissatisfied minds. 


A dirty mill is as costly an affarr 


 @s can be found in our great indus- 


try. It has been responsible for 
many failures and labor disputes, 
is the most 


valuable asset a corporation can 


possess——-Fiber and Fabric. 


DISCUSSIONS BY PRACTICAL MEN — 


Industrial Accidents. 


The United States Bureau of La- 


bor Statistics of the Department of 


Labor has just issued a Bulletin 157 
a report on Industrial Accident Sta- 
listics, by Frederick L. Hoffman. 
The adoption of the principle of 
workmen's compensation by more 
than half of the states within the 
last few years emphasizes the im- 
portance of the industrial accident 
problem and foreshadows the time 
when such compensation for indus- 
trial aceidents will become universal 
throughout the United States. As 
one method of measuring this im- 
portance, the Bulletin presents an 
estimate of the number of fatal and 
non-fatal industrial accidents ac- 
curring among American wage- 
earners in a single year. The con- 
clusion reached is unat the number 
of fatal industrial accidents among 
American wage earners, including 
both sexes .may be conservatively 
estimated at 25,000, and the number 
of injuries involving a disability of 
more than four weeks, using the 
ratio of Austrain experience, at ap- 
proximtely 700,000, These numbers, 
impressive as they are, failed to in- 
dicate fully the number of industria] 
accidents, for such studies as have 
already been. made show that of the 
accidents involving disabilities of 
one day and over at least three- 
fourths terminate during the first 
four weeks. 


The industries which contribute 
the greatest number of fatal acci- 
dents are railroad employment and 
agricultural pursuits, each group 
being responsible for approximately 
4,200 fatalities each year, Coal min- 
ing contributes more than 2,600, and 
building and construction work 
nearly 1,900. General manufactur- 
ing,, while employing large num- 
bers, produces only about 7,800 fa- 
tal accidents. When the fatality 
rates are considered, metal mining 
ranks as most hazardous, with a 
rate of 3.5,.and fisheries and naviga- 
tion following with a rate of 3.0 per 
1,000. Manufacturing industries as 
a whole rank lowest, with a rate of 
0.25 per 1,000, but the faet should 
not be overlooked that this low aver- 
age rate covers manufacturing 
groups Varying widely in hazard, in- 
cluding, on the one hand, 
making and the various departments 


of the iron and steel industry, in 


some of which fatality rates as high 
as those in metal and coal mining 
have prevented, and, on the other 
hand, the textile and clothing indus- 


tries, in some of which the risk, of- 


fatal accident is practically negli- 
gible. 

These estimates are derived from 
the best sources available. At the 
present time there are no entirely 
complete and trustworthy indus- 
trial accident statistics for even a 


single important industry in the 


This lack of trust- 
accident statis- 


United States. 
worthy industrial 


ties is due to the absence of any- 


uniform requirements in the var- 
ious states as to the reports of in- 
dustrial accidents. Prior to the 
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boiler 


establishment of workmen's com- 
pensation systems no state receiv- 
ed reporis of all the accidents, or 
even of all the fatal accidents in 
its industries. With the coming 
into foreé of workmen’s compen- 
sation laws, with .a strong motive 
for careful reporting, the methods 
of reporting are being gradually 
improved. bul this applies in. only 
a few of these states where such 
systems have been introduced, and 
even in such states there is a re- 
gretiable lack of uniformity which 
stands in the way of comparison 
and combination of the statistics. 
Furthermore, very few of the com- 
pensation states are yet securing 
information.at all accurate in re- 
gard to the number of employes 
and the period during which they 
are al work, information which. is 
absolutely essential in the compv- 
tation of aecurate accident fre- 
quency rates. — 

Workmen's compensation legisla- 
tion will necessarily lead to an in- 
crease in the reported numberof 
accidents, particularly those of a 


less serious character, Involving a .~ 


comparatively short. incapacity for 
work, bul compensation legislation 
may also be expected to bring 
about notable reductions.in the act- 
ual numbers of accidents, for 
wherever aggressive accident pre- 
vention work has been undertaken 
it has been found that great reduc- 
tions in the number of accidents 
have been effected, often exceeding 
a saving of one-half. A large part 
of the Bulletin is devoted to the 
analysis and diseussion of the re- 
eent accident statistics of Illinois, 
Massachusetts, New York and Wis- 
consin, with reference to the in- 
dustries in which Yndustrial acci- 
dents are most numerous, the dur- 
ation of the accident disabilities, 
the nature of imjuries, and espe- 
cially to the causes of the accidents. 
Much more briefly the accident ex- 
perience of Great Britain, Norway, 


Austria and Germany is drawn upon 
in the effort to analyze the princi- 
pal features of the industrial acci- 
dent problem.. Statistics of indus- 
trial diseases are also included, but 
official information in this country 
is. limited to the eases whieh have 
been reported under the New York 
state law. 

An important section of the Bul- 
letin is devoted to the progress of 


the movement for tne standardiza- 


lion of the reporting, classification 


and tabulation of industrial acci-. 


dents in the United tSates, initiated 
fer the purpose of securing uni- 
formity of practice in order that 
the reports of the various states 
may be compared and combined, 
and thus ¢ontribute in the largest 
degree to the solution of the indus- 
trail accident problem for the en- 
tire country. 


it. 


A Fair Exchange. 

It is related that a man who. had 
torn off an old tin roof and replac- 
ed it with shingles asked a friend 
what to do with the old roof. : 

The friend advised: to roll it 
up and ship it to Ford, which he 
did. Im due time he received a 
letter saying. “Your machine was 
received in such -bad condition that 
we have decided to send you a new 
one, 


Had Had Enough. 

It is said that a man driving a 
big Packard car rolied up to the 
Gate and asked St. Peter to let him 
in, but St. Peter told him to go 
down below for a while. | 

The next man rolled up in a Buick 
but St. Peter also told him to spend 
a while below. 

The fellow driving a little Ford 
hearing these instructions did not 
have much hope but finally got his 
machine up as far as the gate and 
timidly asked if he might come in. 

Yes, said St. Peter, come on. in, 
you have already had h—! enough. 


Names Wanted. 


We wish to get a more complete list of the superintendents and 
overseers. Please clip out this blank and mail it to us with the names 


at. your mill. 


Number of spindles............-. 


(Give exact number). 


Number of 


(Give exact number). 
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Our Position. 


There has been some criticism of 
what we had to say last week rela- 
tive to drinking at the meetings of 
(he Southern Textile Association. 

We have no desire to take issue 
with a contemporary and do not 
think it intended to -convey the 
impression that there was exces- 
sive drinking at the meetings, Dut 
did give 
that impression and for the good of 
the Association we thought if best 
Lo. correct same. 

We stand for sobriety not only 
among the members of the Southern 
Textile Association, but in the en- 
tire textile industry of the South. 


We know probably better than 
anyone else the price that many of 
our best men have and are paying 
for their weakness for drink and we 
know that sometimes a man who has 
braced up and quit entirely will get 
started again when with a lot of 
good fellows at a convention, and we 
den’t believe that drinking is neces- 
sary in order to have a good time 


As a matter of fact, there has been 
very little drinking at meetings of 
the Southern -.Textile Association 
and they are almost without excep- 
tion sober and steady men. 


We regret thal some do not like 
our position but we believe that 
nineyt-five per cent of the Associa- 
Lion agrees with us. 


Meeting of South Carolina Cotton 
Manufacuirers Association. 


The South Carolina Cotten Manu- 
facturers Association is undoubtedly 
entitled to rank as the strongest and 
most efficient organization of its 
kind in the South. 

Our editor bad the pleasure of 
meeting with and addressing that as- 
sociation at its annual meeting at 
Grove Park Inn, "Asheville, N. C., on 
June 18th, and was much impressed 
with the efficiency of its organiza- 
tion and the interest taken in its 
affairs by members. 


The reports of the verious * com- 
mittees showed that they were not 
figureheads or honorary, for they 
have in a businesslike way, been 
engaged in the work for which they 
had been appointed and had some- 
thing worth while to report. 


As this was the tenth annua! 
meeting, the chairman of each com- 


mittee, by special request of the 


president, reviewed the work done 
by his committee during the past ten 
years, 


The reports of the various com- 
mittees would be interesting and 
valuable if we could publish some 
but it is against their rules. 

Our editor has been admitted to 
their exceutive session for the past 


of the reports and discussions, bul 
always with the understanding thal 
none of them shall be published. 

He appreciates their courtesy and 

confidence and it gives him an op- 
portunity of getting in close touch 
with the thoughts and problems of 
the cotton manufacturers. 
- The personnel of the South Garo- 
lina Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
aon is very high for they are men 
who for the most part are filling 
positions of great responsibility. 

The first meeting was called to 
order at ten o'clock Friday morning 
and was devoted to addresses. 

Dr. N. A. Cobb, agricultural tech- 
nologist of the bureau of plant in- 
dustry, at Washington; J. E. Swear- 
ingen, superintendent of education 


of the state of South Carolina; J, A.’ 


MeCulough, a member of the house 
of representatives of South Garo- 
lina, and David Clark, editor of The 
Southern Textile Bulletin, were the 
speakers and their addresse covered 
various subjects in which the colton 
mill men ef South Carolina are in- 
terested. 

At the afternoon session the re- 
ports of the various committees 
were heard and discussed at consid- 
erable length. 

The officers chosen for the coming 
year were: President, Captain Elli- 
son A. Smyth, of Greenville; vice- 
president, Colonel Leroy Springs, of 
Lancaster; secretary, F. B. Downing, 
of Greenville; members of the ex- 
ecutive committee, W. M. Hagood, of 
Easley; C. GC, Twitty, of Darlington; 
J. Plonk, of Cherokee Falls; W. 
B. Moore, of Greenville; J. P. Gossett 
of Williamston, and Alex Long, of 
Rock Hill. 

A very enjoyable feature of the 
meeling was the informal assembly 
of the members in the big lobby of 
the Grove Park Inn, Friday night. 
They sat with the big, easy chairs 
arranged in large circles and the 
trend of the conversation was on 
mill matters and problems and many 
interesting points were discussed. 

The meeting closed Friday but 
most of those present formed an 
automobile party to Mt. Pisgah 


which trip took up most of Satur- 
day. 


Welfare Conference of Southern 
Employers. 


With the industrial growth of the 
South, there has been constant ad- 
vance in all matters pertaining to 
the welfare of labor, in the cotton. 
lumber, mining, and other branches 
of industry. There aré many éx- 
amples of extraordinary achieve- 
menst in welfare work on the part 
of Southern industrial leaders. 
With a view to stimulating progress 
and to securing new ideas by inter- 
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three years and allowed to hear all; change of views and opinions, a spe- 


cial Welfare Conference will be 
held, at Black Mountain, N. C., in 
eonnection with the Industrial De- 
partment of the Southern Summer 
School of Young Men’s Christian 
Association, July 16 and 17, 1915. 

The program challenges the atten- 
tion of all employers of labor, and 
we most cordially invite you, or a 
representative of your company, to 
be present. 


Discussions on the practical topies 
announced, and reports of actual 
welfare work being done by various 
companies, will make the confer- 
ence of great value to all interested 
in the progress of Southern labor. 
Already a good representation from 
various industrial centers ee as- 
sured, 


In order to facilitate local arrange- 
ments for the Conference, you are 
kindly requested to advise the 
Chairman of the Committee, in ad- 
vance, at your convenience, if you 


and other Company representatives 


will attend. 

Arthur J. Draper, Chadwick-Hos- 
kins Company, Charlotte, N. €., 
Ghairman; J. 
Manufacturing Company, 
son Brothers’ Lumber Company, 
Houston, Texas; Wallace B. Rogers, 
Bastman-Gardner Lumber Com- 
pany, Laurel, Miss.; M.. A. Caine, 
Tennessee Copper Company, Copper- 
hill, Tenn.: J. R. MeWane, American 
Cast Fron Pipe Company, Birming- 
ham, Ala., Committee. 


Program. 


Causes of Industrial Unrest, David 
Clark, Oharlotte, N. C., Editor South- 
ern Textile Bu'letin. 


Aims and Results of Our Welfare 
Program, R. H. Fitzgerald, Danville, 
Val, Treasurer Riverside and Dan 
River Mills. 


raising Health Standards in In- 
dustrial Communities, Dr. E. H. T. 
Foster, Charlotte, N.C. Secretary 
Industrial Department, Internation- 
al Committee of Y. M. €. A.’s. 


Saturday Morning, 10 o’Clock. 


Physical Basis for Industrial Ef- 
ficiency, 
York, Secretary Physical 
ment, International Committee of 

Medical and Safety Work in a 
Modern Industry, Rr. Lawson Thorn- 
ton, Birmingham, Ala., Medical 
Director American Cast Iron Pipe 
Company. 

Environment and 


Concord, 


ment, International 
Y. M. C. As 


Discussion and Reports. 
Saturday Afternoon, 3.00 o’Clock. 


Welfare Work from the Employ- 
ees’ Standpoint, L. P. Hollis, Green- 
ville, S. Welfare Director Par- 
ker Cotton Mills oCmpany. 


Improving the Efficiency of Ameri- 
can Labor, H. L. Ferguson, Newport 
News, Va., Vice-President Newport 
News Shipbuildings Company. 

The New Spirit in American In- 
dustry, Charles R. Towson, New 


» York. 


Discussion and Reports. 


W. Cannon, Cannon 


J. Lewis Thompson, Thomp- 


Dr. George J. Fisher, New’ 
Depart- 


Industrial Ef-— 
ficiency, Mr. Charles R. Towson, New 
York, Secretary Industrial Depart-— 
Committee of 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


GC. W. Taylor is now president of 
the Valley Creek Mills, Selma, ‘Ala. 


Wm. Stevenson is now superin- 
tendent of the Rhode Island Miiia, 
Spray, N. C. 


B. F. Strickland has resigned as 
Cotton 
Mills, Remerton, Ga. 


CG. Strickland is now president of 
the Strickland Cotton Mills, Remer- 
ton, Ga. 


Andrew Moore, 
treasurer of the Loray Mills, Gas-~ 


tonia, N. G., was in the New York 


market last week. 


Jesse Peterson has resigned as 
president o fthe Valley Creek Mills, 
Selma, Ala. 


W. R. Peterson has resigned as 
manager of the Valley Creek Mills, 


Selma, Ala. 


Jno. W. Penson has resigned as 
superintendent of the Valley Creek 
Millis, Selma, Ala. 


J. B. Bailey has become overseer 
of weaving at the Norris Cotton 
Mill, Catechee, 8. C, 


W. C. Humphrey has accepted the 
position of master mechanic at the 
Wilson (N. €.) o€tton Mills. 


A. P. Smith is now overseer ‘of 


weaving at the Maplecroft Mills, 


Liberty, 8. 


W. H. MeGuinn, formerly of Mc- 
Coll, 8. C., has accepted the position 


of overseer of carding at the Green- 


ville (N .) Gotton Mills. 


Robt. Coleman has accepted the 


position of manager and superinten- 


dent of the Valley Creek Cotton — 


Mills, Selma, Ala.. 


Milton Saylor has accepted the 


position of secretary and treasurer 
Selma, 


of the Valley Creek Mills, 
Ala. 


Richard Fowler, machinery ereec- 


tor for the Whitin Machine Works, | 


has been spending a vacation at 
Piedmont, 8. C. 


secretary and 


Ed. Williamson has been promot- 


ed to section hand in spinning room | 


at. the Erwin Cotton Mills No. 4, 
West Durham, N. C. 


A. J, Melvin has been promoted 


to section hand in spinning room at 
the Erwin Cotton Mills No, 4, West 
Durham, N. C. 


B. P. Green of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
has accepted the position of over- 
seer of spinning at the Prendergast 
“Tenn.) Cotton Mills. ‘ 


G. W. Robbs has resigned his po- 
sition. as second hand at the Alice 
Mills, Easley, S. C., and has accept- 
ed one at the Arcadia Mils. 


Lang N, Anderson has been’ ap- 
pointed receiver of the Maplecroft 
Mills, Liberty, 8. C., succeeding his 
father, the late G. Lang Anderson. 


Geo. H. Anderson has resigned as 
government textile tester to return 
to his former posifion as superin- 
tendent of the Mapleecroft Mills, 


Liberty, 8. C. 


L. B. Lane has resigned as second 
hand at the King Mill, Augusta, Ga., 
to become second hand in carding 


al the Augusta Factory, of the same 


place. 


if 


sought after 


ALBANY 


Lubricates all kinds of | 
mill machinery. It can-§ 
not leak or drip from 
bearings. 


ALBANY LUBRICATING COMPANY 


708-10 WASHINGTON STi, 


GREASE 


Trial samples will be 
sent you upon request. 


Your dealer sells Al- 
bany Grease. 


New YORK 


J. R. Dever, secretary-treasurer of 
the Ella Mfg. Oo., Shelby, N. C., 
had the misfortune to lose his barn 
by fire last week. Loss was esti- 
mated at $500. 


H. D. Carpenter has resigned as 
master mechanic at Marion (N. G.) 
Mfg. Co., and accepted a similar po- 
sition at the E. A. Smith Mfg. Co., 
Rhodhiss, N. C. 


G. B. Collins has resigned as night 
overseer. of spinning at the Pren- 
dergast (Tenn.) Cotton Mills to be- 
eome second hand in spinning at 
‘he Louisville (Ky.) Mills. 


L. G. Potter, secrétary Gaffney 
ef Gaffney, who is much 
as’ a public speaker 
owing te his extraordinary oratori- 
cal powers, has announced that it 
will be impossible to accept any 
further invitations to speak until 
after October 1; his time up to that 


think we can overcome them. 


Factory and Main Office 
313-315 VINE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Special attention paid to individual requirements. 
your difficulties in the Belting line are if you have any and we 


Being curriers of leather as well as beltmakers we are in a position 
to guarantee the quality of our Belting throughout. 


Tell us what 


' New York Office 
17 BATTERY PLACE 


date being fully taken. This wil! 
be a sore disappointment to many, 
who were anxious to hear this elo- 
quent speaker.—Gaffney Ledger. 


G. M. Teague has resigned as ma- 
chinist . the Calvine Mill, Char- 
lotte, N. C., to become master me- 
chanic ‘the Hannah-Pickett Mill. 
Rockingham N. €. 


H. C. Moore has resigned as over- 
seer of carding and spinning at the 
Icemoriee Mill, Monroe, N. C., and 
accepted a similar position at the 
Buffalo Mfg. Co., Stubbs, N. C. 


John H. Stevens has resigned as 
overseer of carding at the Richmond 
Hosiery Mills, Rossville, Ga., to be- 
come superintendent of the Aseptic 
Cotton Products Co, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


Samuel Smitherman Dead. 


Samuel Smitherman, founder and 
present owner of the Smitherman 
Mills, Troy, N. G., died suddenly af 
his home last Thursday. He was 60 
years of age. Rheumatism of the 
heart was the immediate cause of 
his death. 

Mr. Smitherman founded the 
Smitherman Cotton Mills in 1898, 
and they have been under his man- 
agement since that time. He was 
the largest property holder in Mont- 
gomery county and leaves an estate 
valued at about #500, 000. 


Easley Cot Mills,. 


Easley, S. C. 


A. CG. Spinning 


W. M. Anderson....Master Mechanic 


HOLD OUR TRADE 


By maintaining Quality and Uniformity. 

By giving the Trade a Sizing that is ALL SIZING and absolutely no water used in its manufacture 

Our Chief Aim is to please our customers and produce better results for less money. — 

We have confidence enough i in our goods to send sample barrel on approval, — paid, and a 
practical man to demonstrate our claims. 


THE KEEVER BROS. 


289 Market Street, 


NEWARK, N. J. 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Memphis, Tenn.—T. R. Wintield 
and S. B. Anderson have incorporat- 
ed the Chisea Manufacturing Uo,, at 
Memphis, Tenn. with a eapital stock 
of $500,000. This is the concern the 
Memphis Business Men’s Club ‘has 
been working to establish. 


West Point, Ga. 
Mill has closed down for 


The Lang: Cotton 
10 days to 


give the employes a rest after 
working day and night for some 


time on orders for Central America. 


They have orders from that coun- 
try that will kep them busy tor 
months. 


Liberty, S. C.—Lang N, Anderson 
has beén appointed receiver of the 
Maplecroft Mills, succeeding — his 
father, the late G. Lang Anderson. 
Lang N. Anderson and Geo. H. An- 
derson, who has resigned his posi- 
tion with the Government will 
operate the plant. 

Newbern, 8S. G-—The annual meet- 
ing of the stockholders of the Mol- 
idhon Manufacturing Co, was held 
last Thursday. ‘The report of the 
president and treasurer, Mr. Geo, 
showed the mill in fine 


condition. 

The following board of directors 
was re-elected: ._J. 8. Wheeler, Geo. 
Y. Hunter, W. H. Hunt, James Me- 
Intosh, E. Summer, C. Weeks, 
Z. F. Wright, Allen Graham, Geo, 
W. Summer. 

The board ejected the following 
officers: Geo. W. Summer, 
dent and treasurer; Geo. Y. 
vice president; C. D.. Weeks, 
lary; Hunt, 
torneys. 


Hunter, 


SOCre— 


Ga.— The quarterly 
direetors..of the Unity 
Cotton. Mills, Unily Spinning Mills, 
Kim City Cotton. Mills, Manchester 
‘Cotton Millis and the new Hillside 
Cotlon Mills. were held al the Gen- 
eral offices in LaGrange. 

The reports submitted were high- 
ly pleasing to the directors. 

The Unity Cotton Mills and Him 
(ity Cotton Mills declared their us- 
ual quarterly dividends of 4 per 
cent and 3 per cent respectivly, pay- 
able on July 1st, | 

The directors of Hillside 


LaGrange, 


Cotton 

plant 
now under construction, were high- 
ly. gratifying over the reports as to 
the contracts which have been made 
for the buildings and machinery for 
this plant, and as to the prospects of 
the company generally. 

Among those attending the meet- 
ings from out of town were Col. 
George M. Taylor, of Atlanta; Cap- 
tain P. G. Awtry and Willis EB. John- 


son and M. M. Trotter, Jr. of Man- 
chester. 
Concord, N. €.—A business deal, 


has been consummated whereby W. 
W. Flowe and J. F. Goodman have 
purchased the interest of -Rankin 


_and Robinson in the Roberta Mill, 


P. M. Keller, 
im the mill, will be 


who owns an interest 
associated with 


presi- 


‘Hunt and Hunter, 


the new owners and will continue 
as superintendent. 

The new owners plan to rebuild 
the mill at once. Several years ago 
the mill was destroved by fire and 
only a small part of it was rebuilt, 
They plan also to install 2,500 spin- 
dies at once and to add others later. 

The mill was originally built as 
the Patterson Mill. It is situated on 
Coddie ereek about five miles from 
Concord. Since the mill was. first 
built it has frequently changed 
hands and names, being known as 
the Patterson, Bala and latély as the 
Roberta. The Southern Power Gom- 
pany recently extended its lines to 


the mili and this solved the power 
problem. 

The new owners plan te improve 
the property in many ways and, with 
the addition erected, if is expected 
that every house in the mill village 
will be oceupied in a short time. 


W. L Smith Wins Medal. 


The. National. Association of Cot- 
ton Manufacturers offers annually 
a medal to the student graduating 
with highest honors from the Tex- 
tile Department of the A. & M. Gol- 
lege, West Raleigh. 
year was awarded to W. 1. Smith, 


The medal this 


Headquarters 
Southern Textile Association Meeting 


JUNE 25th AND 26th 


LANGREN HOTEL 
_ Asheville, N. C. 


of the Rockies 


THE 

FINEST 
RESORT 
HOTEL IN 
THE WORLD 


Come and Play Golf 
at Grove Park Inn 


Play Golf on the Finest Links in the South. These 
links adjoin Grove Park Inn, where it's always cool 
no matter how hot it 1s elsewhere. 
mountain air that makes you play with enthusiasm 
and sleep with real comfort. No mosquitoes. 

Milk and cream from famous 
Water from the slopes of the highest mountain east 


Write for Booklet J and 
Special Summer Rates 


GROVE PARK INN 


an 


Invigorating 


Biltmore Dairies. 


Sunset Mountain 


Asheville, N. C. 


> 


Asheville, N. €., and was presented 
fo him at the graduating exercises. 

This medal is awarded to the Tex- 
tile Department ‘under the follow- 
ing conditions. There shall be not 
less than 50 students taking the tex- 
tile course; that there shall be a 
good equipment for mstruction. in 
cotton manufacturing which shall 
include designing of -fabries, and 
that the. instruction shall. be > of 
reeognized standard. 

All the requirements were com- 
plied with there being 54 regular 
textile students. 


The Foreign View. 


During the last few months we 
have heard considerable concerning 
ehild labor in the cotton mills. An 
investigation took place and a 
Northern commission came South to : 
see what they could see in regard to 
the employment of children in the 
mills. They returned home and sub- 
mitted a report to the National com- 
mission and if the published report — 
that we saw was what they submil- 
ted, every. man on the commission 
should be ashamed to look an honest 
man in the face. They depicted the 
Southern cotton mill employee as 
being no better than a slave and 
went on to say that in some cotton 
mills the average pay for an oper- 
ative was eighty-seven cents - per 
day. 

Now this matter is one we have 
never studied and it can be right- 
fully eharged that we are not. fa- 
miliar with its details but a state- 
ment like this one, that a grown man 
does not receive more than eighty- 
seven cents for a whole day’s work 
is too preposterous to believe. We 
know that it isn't so and every one 
else knows it. | 

David Clark, editor of the South- 
ern Textile Bulletin of Charlotte, N. 
C.. went to Washington and flatly 


contradicted such reports and we 


are glad that he did. We consider 
that it is the duty of every South- 
ern man to correct such reports and 
impressions whenever the opporun- 
ity may present. itself. 

We are not fighting any battles 
for the cotton men: and we 
daresay thal they do many things 
they shoyld not do, just as all the 
rest of us do, but we do know that 
in most cases the “boss” men of the 
colton mills have the best interest 
of their helpers at heart and that 
they try to make their people happy 
and contented. 

We believe that the cotton mill 
people of the South are just as 
happy and just as well cared for, 
just as independent and just as 
much men as any set of workers in 
the world and we believe that they 
too resent such statements being 
made about them as were made by 
the “investigators.” York News, 


York, 8. 


Geenville Made Goods. 


Greenville people generally and 
the ladies in particular, will be m- 
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terested in the fine display of Green- 
ville made goods in the Meyers- 
Arnold. show -window.. There. are 
numerous patterns of pretty designs 
for the ladies as well as many for 
the little folks and some for the 
men. These goods were woven by 
the looms at the Dunean — Mill.— 
Greenville Daily Piedmont. 


Ben. F. Houston With Wm. C. Rob- 
inson & Son Co. 


Ben F. Houston, of Monroe, N. G., 
has accepted a position with the 
Wm. C. Robinson & Son Co., oil re- 
finers of Baltimore, and will rep- 
resent them in North and ‘South 
Carolina. Mr. Houston ts one of the 
best known mill superintendents in 
the South and will doubtless find 
suecess in his new work., 


Williamston Mills Band Makes 
Contract, 


W. M. Sherard, superintendent of 
the Williamston (S. C.) Mills and 
president of the band, has closed 
a contract with the Piedmont and 
Northern Railway company for the 
band to give concerts each Sunday 
during the summer months. The 
traction company 18 putting on very 
cheap rates to Wiliamston and oth- 
er summer resorts and it is expect- 
ed. Williamson. will be thronged 
with visitors every Sunday. 


“Advertising as an Economizer of © 


Selling Expense.” 


“Tt. does not take as much time to 
sel] an advertised article as it does 
an unadvertised article. A salesman 
traveling without advertising to help 
him wastes valuable time and much 
expense, and produces only a.small 
volume of sales. Backed by adver- 
tising he can double or quadruple 
his sales volume while his fixed ex- 
pense remains practically the same. 

“Advertising developed for us a 
market for a line of goods for which 
our salesmen had been unable to 
find an outlet. It inereased sales 
byp leaps and bounds. Hitherto our 
principal business was in the spring. 
Now, thanks to advertising, it is all 
the year round. In time of business 
depression it is the advertised, 
trademarked goods that keep go- 
. ing.’—Adrian. D. Joyce, general man- 
ager sales and distribution, ‘the 
Sherwin-Williams Company. 


“Knockers”—Attention. 


If you work for a man, in Heaven's 
name work for him. If he pays you 
wages that supply your bread and 
butter, work for him; speak well of 


him; ‘stand. by him and by the insti- 


tution he represents. If put to a 
pinch, an ounce of loyalty is worth 
a pound of cleverness... If you must 
villify, condemn and eternally dis- 
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About Parts 


Some are deficient in parts. 
That’s why the Turbo “arrived.” 


Its simplicity makes it “simply great,” as a troub- 
leless humidifier, and highly efficient as a multiplier 
of efficiency in your producers—and quality in your 
products. You can have the proof of this without 


cost or obligation. When you are turbofield—you’ll 


THE G. M. PARKS Co. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
Southern Office Commercial Building, Charlotte, N. C. 
J. 8. COTHRAN, Manager. 


| Textile 


~ Carding and Spinning, by G. F. Ivey.—Price $1.00. A orsetica! 
book oa carding and spinning which will be found useful. 


Carding Lessons for the Mill Boy”—Vaughan—Price $1.00. A prac- 
tical carder. Written especially for young carders. 


Cotton Mill Processes and Calculations—By D. A. Tompkins—Price 
$5.00. An elementary text book for textile schools and self-instrue- 
lion. Every operation in the ordinary cotton mill is explained 
simply and with the use of illustrations. Contains much informa- 


{jon of value to the experienced man. 395 pages; 33 illustrations; 
cloth. 


Plain Series of Cotton Spinning Calculations—by ‘Cook—$1.00. A 
unique and valuable took giving the calculations used in mixing, 
carding, drawing, and spinning cotton, also original drawings show- 
ing points where changes of drafts, speeds, etc., should be made. 
Setting, production, doublings. 90 pages; freely illustrated; cloth. 


{3 


part of the institution, do. not con- 
demn it. If you do, you are loosen- 
ing the tendrils that hold you to the 
institution, and the first high wind 
thal comes along, you will be up- 
rooted comes along, you will be up- 
you will never know why, as many 
have experiepced.—Klbert Hubbard. 


Meeting of North Carolina Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association. 


The annual meeting of the North 
Carolina Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation was held in the Southern 
Manufacturers’ Club at Charlotte on 
Wednesday. The largest attendance 
of recent years was present inelud- 
ing the leading cotton manufactur- 
ers from every section of the state. 

The address of welcome was de- 
livered by Mayor T. L. Kirkpatrick 
of Charlotte and the response made 
by A. A. Thompson, president of the 
Caraleigh Mills, Raleigh, N. 6G. 

President R .R. Ray made the an- 
nual address, which was well receiv- 
ed. 

An address on “The Dyestuffs Sit- 
uation,” was delivered by H. A. 
Metz, president of Farbferke- 
Hoescht Co. of New York and was 
followed by a considerable discus- 


David Glark, editor of Southern 
Bulletin, made an address 
dealing with pending legislation and 
the misrepresentations the Na- 
tional Ghild Labor Committee. 

The association was the guest of 
the local manufacturers at a lunch- 
eon at the Southern Manufacturers’ 
Club. 

At the afternoon . session there 
was a spirited discussion of the fu- 
ture of the Association and many 
members stated emphatically that 
the Association had to be put on a 
better financial basis. 

A committee was appointed which 
drafted a revision of the plan of 
organization which included a sal- 
aried secretary who is to devote all 
of his time to the work. | 

A’ resolution was adopted thank- 
ing David Clark for his defense of 
the cotton manufacturers through 
his testimony before the Commis- 
sion on. Industrial Relations. 

The Association passed a strong 
resolution not only going on record 
as favoring striet compliance with 
the present child labor law but 
pledging itself to aid in its enforce- 
ment. 

The officers elected were: presi- 
dent, A. A. Thompson, Raleigh, N. 
C.; first vice president W. C. Ruf- 
fin, Mayodan, N. €.: second vice- 
president, Jno. L. Patterson, Roan- 
oke Rapids, N..C.; third vice presi- 
dent Caesar Cone, Greensboro, N. C. 


Eva Janes Mill, 
Sylacauga, Ala. 


parage, why, resign your position, CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY Carding 
and, if you are a weakling, when Weaving 
you are outside damn to your heart's CHARLOTTE, N. C. Thos. Hudgifis ......-... Cloth Room 
content; but as long as you are a Geo. Simecox ...... Master Mechanie 


_ WILLIAM FIRTH, President 


AMERICAN 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


FRANK B. COMINS, Vice-Pres. and Treas 


THE ONLY PERFECT SYSTEM OF AIR MOISTENING 


COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIER 


JOHN HILL, Southern Representative, 1014 Healy Building, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


MOISTENING © COMPANY 


| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
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Cotton Goods Report 


New York-rading was nol very 
aclive in the cotton goods market 
last week, except in one or {wo lines. 
The general demand was siow and 
trading was almost at a standstill. 
There weré sales from day to day 
and scattering trading to fill an var- 
ious needs, 

Gray goods of print cloth yarn 
construction were qguiel last week. 
Mills are holding for various prices, 
depending on how anxious they are 
lo secure orders. 

For 72x76s, as a good example, the 
market is about 5 t-4c. determined 
by the bottom figure which sellers 
will accept. Many mills are quoting 
5 3-8c.'on this construction and 
others are said to ask as high as 
5 5-8¢c. The latter is, of course, a 
purely nominal figure and indicat 
that there is no desire to sell back 
of it. For 38 1-2-inth 64x60s 3 7-8c. 
is said to be the general level for 
sales, thaugh not long ago 3 15-f6c. 
has been paid and is still asked in 
some quarters. ‘The market has 


been shaded 1-16 to 1-8 recently, ex-- 


which 
which 


eept on 4-yard 80 squares, 
seem well supported atl 6c., 


figure has been held for several 
weeks. 
Jobbing houses in the. cotton 


goods trade stated. that the orders 
coming in from the salesmen on the 


road showed real improvement dur- 


ing last week,” this being especially 
[rue of the orders from the West, 
Advance orders on staple goods are 
coming in well and much optimism 
is being expressed over the crop 
prospects. Jobbers state that retail- 
ers stocks are low -and. therefore 


favorable for good trade 


The coarse cotton goods market 
are growing stronger, resulting from 
the large orders that are being 
purposes. Cotton 
goods are being largely substituted 
for burlaps. Mills making  osna- 
burgs and 40-inch coarse sheelings 
have booked large orders. Bag man- 
ufacturers have reached the point 
where they must order cotton 
goods early. The situation on cot- 
ton duck continues good, with 
prices firmer. The export trade 
continues large and the inquiries 
for domestic duck have also shown 
improvement. 

In the fine fancy goods division of 
the market, business was active last 
week. The continued warm weather 
has been very favorable to retail 
trade in fine goods. 

Some improvemen!t was seen in 
the Fall River print cloth market 
last week. inquiries were more 
plentiful and sales were larger. 
Trading was mostly in small lots 
and prices were shaded in some in- 
stances. Total sales for the week 
were about 115,000 pieces. The 
greater part of the business was 
done on medium widths, though 
scattering sales covered many styles. 
There was some business on odd and 
fancy styles and this call was large- 
ly responsible for the improved con- 
ditions. Little trading was done on 
future contracts, and buyers and 
manufacturers continued to be in- 
different about the placing of orders 


for future delivery. Buyers, as has - 


been the case for several weeks, 
seem interested only in getting goods 
to cover their immediate needs. 

Prices on eotton goods were quoted 
in New Yorkas follows: 


Print Cloth, 28-in., sid 31-4 -— 
.... 3 1-8. — 
Gray goods, 39-inch 
1-2-1n., 64x645 .... 41-8 — 
4-yard, 8O0x80s ..... 6 
Brown drills, std. .... 64-4" — 
sneetings, Sd., std.... 6 1-4 6 1-2 
d-yard, 48x48s ..... 57-8 6 
4-yard, 48x48s ..... 43-4 — 
4~yard, 44x44s ...... — 
o-VYard, 48x%48s ..... 33-4. -— 
Denims, 9-ounce .....48 4-4 45 
es Selkirk, 8-02, — 
CHver Extra, 8-o2.. ...10.42 
Hartford, 141-oz., 40-in. 
12 344 — 
Ticking, 8-ounce....11 — 
prints ..-.. 9 5 1-4 
Standard ginghams ....6 1-4 — 
Kid finished cambries 4 54.4 


Hester's Weekly Statement. 


(Comparisons are to actual dates not 
to close of corresponding weeks.) 


In. sight for week.......... 74,000 
In sight same 7 days last 

In sight same 7 days yeal 

In sight for the month... 187,000 
In sight same date last year 132,000 
In sight same date year 

In sight for season .......-414,921,000 
In sight date least 
In sight same date year be- : 

Port receipis for season. . . 10,520,000 
Port receipts same date last 

Port receipts same date 

year. before 10,004,000 
Overland to mills and Gan- 

aan fof season. 1,094,000 
Overland same dale least 

Overland same date year 

Southern mill takings for 

Southern mill takings same 

date last veat 2,880,000 
Southern mill takings same 

date year before........ 2,779,000 
Interior stocks in excess of 

Interior stocks in excess of 

August 4 last yearia.... 81,000 


Interior stoeks in excess of 


August 1,.year before.... 140,000 


Foreign exports for week.... 64,000 
Foreign exports same 7 
Gays FRAT... 46,000 


Foreign exports for season 8,014,000 


Foreign exports same date 

Northern spinners’ takings 

and Canada for week.... 22,000 
Northern spinners takings 7 


Northern spinners’ takings 
for season ....... 2,792,000 


3ED 


ITINSVILLE SPINHING RING CO. 
BESI THAT. FYPERIENCE CAN THAT MONEY CAN BUY | 


Makes broken travel- 


Poor Tempering Does t : ers and cut threads 


| RING TRAVELERS ARE AMOS M BOWEN 


MATTHIAS OUSLEY, Jr., Southern Box 126, Greenville,S.C. 


RICHARD A. BLYTHE 


(INCORPORATED) 
Cotton Yarns Mercerized and Natural 
ALL NUMBERS 


sos-506 Mariner and Merchant Building PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Desirability of the South 


as the place to manufacture cotton 
goods is illustrated in the increase of 
67% quoted by census department. We 
can offer attractive situations for those 
desiring to enter this field. 


J. A. PRIDE 
General Industrial Agent Seaboard Air Line Railway 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. 


BOSSON & LANE 


—— Manufacturers— 


CASTOR OIL, SOLUBLE OIL, BLEACHING OIL, TURKEY 
RED OIL, SNOWFLAKE, SOLUBLE GREASE — 
FLAXHORN, ALPHA SODA, OLEINE 
B, & L. ANTI-CHLORINE, SOLUBLE WAX 
BLEACHERS BLUES 


Works and Office Atlantic, Mass. 


Northern spinners’ takings 4,443,719 


to same date last year... 2,618,000 Of! this the total American 3 
Hester’s Visible Supply. LOM YORE 2,400,978 


Total visible this week.... 6,947,550 
Total visible last week.... 6,184,304 Recognized. 
Total visible same date last “T saw my boyhood chum today, 
4,261,978 the one that has become a million- 
Total visible same date year aire,” 
. 3,663,086 “Did he recognize you?” | 
Of this the total American “I guess so. He turned a corner 
4,299,965 when he saw me coming.”—Houston 
Of this the total American Post. 
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Philedelphia, was a dul 
week in the yarn market, and only a 
few good sales were reported. Bot 
knitiers and weavers are still of phe 
opinion that yarn prices are “ing 
lower, and for that reason they are 
not buying m ariticipation of their 
future needs, Trading was not aci- 


ive in catded kKnilting yarns. Buy- 
ers idéas of prices are going arwer 
all ihe time. Spinners who hav: 


good orders on hand are holding up 
their prices, bul others who are ijn 
need of business, are Willing to maxe 
a price to get it. Coarse numbers 


of carded yarns were quoted du-:i¢ 
the week at from 15 1-2 cents to 


{7 1-2 cents, basis of 10s, prices on 
24s cones were from 19 to 20 cents, 
and 26s from-19 1-2 to 24 cents. 
Sales of small. lois of coarse num- 
bers for quick delivery were made 
on the basis of 15 cents for 10s. 
Single combed yarns were dul! 
last week, and dealers reported (‘14 
their sales were very small. The 
demand for two-ply combed yarns 
was fair and there: were some <aies 
Of 20,000 to 50,000 pounds, and. many 


smaller sales for quick 
Makers .of two-ply combed yarns 
are 10 & much stronger position 


than makers of single ply yarns. 
Many of the Southern spinners 01 
two-ply combed yarns are able te 
hola for their prices and they wil’ 


het. need business. for. several 
months yet. The same is true of 
the manufacturers of mercerized 
yarns, A large number of them 
have their output well sold. ahead, 
and the demand for mercerized 
yarns have been good for som> 
time now. 


some of the dealers in the mar- 
ket are very optimistic. concerning 
the future, and are not selling the 
yarn. they have at very low prices. 

‘hile. there is a large stock of 
yarns on, this supply will be quick- 
ly taken after the demand 3tu-ts. 
‘In general, the belief is that the 
price of cotton is going lower, but 


Southern Single Skeins. 


16 

18 


9 


that a strong demand for yarn will 
carry -yarn 
Southern Two-Ply | skeins. 

= 

3-ply 8s upholstry.... iG. 
4-ply 8s upholstery.. 16 1-2 


The Yarn Market 


Southern Single Chain Warps. 


Southern Two-Ply Chain Warps. 
BS tO if -{-2-—{6. 1-2 

Southern Frame Cones 
i8 4.448 {-° 
22s fleece colors...... 19 
26 
Eastern Carded Cops. 

18. 4-4- 

Two-Ply Carded Peeler Skeins 
Carpet and Upholstery Varns in 

Skeins. 
17 —~ 
8-3-4 hard twist...... 14 4.2.15 
Compromised. 

Country justice—T'll have to fine 

ve a dollar Jeff. 


Jeff—I'll have to borrow-it of ye, 
jedge. 

County justice-—Great snakes!. Tt 
was only to gil a dollar I was fining 
ye. Get out! Ye ain't guilty, any- 
Wway.-Philadelphia Bulletin. 


still in existence. 


for 


War Driving Russia To Use Native 
Cotton. 


Petrograd, Russia—One result of 
lhe war, in the opinion of econom- 
isis and manufacturers here, will be, 
to emphasize the value of Russia's 
native colton crop to her cotton 
manufacturing industries, and there 
will certainly: be renewed efforts on 
the part of the government to en- 
courage the extension of the crop. 

The government already has plans 


in hand for extensive developments 


in this direction both in - Russian 
Turkestan and in trans-Caucasia, 
these being the two principal cot- 
ton-growing districts. | 

In Turkestan, cotton growing is 
possible only under irrigation, which 
is supplied by a number of rivers 
flowing from the mountains into the 
plains. Irrigation is said to have 
been introduced here by the Chinese 
in the first century of the Christian 
era, and some of the old works are 
The government’s 
plans for further development in 
this region include extensive engi- 
neering works, which would nearly 
double the area at present available 
cotton cultivation. 
The area at present under cotton 


in Russia is estimated at 1,250,000 
acres: The average yield is very 
high, being given by one authority 


as not less than 300 pounds. of lint 
eotton per acre, as against 200 
pounds in America and 100 pounds 
in India. The best districts are said 
to yield an average of about 450 
pounds. 

The development of eotton grow- 
ing has been fostered by the high 
import duty of nearly 6 cenis a 
pound imposed upon imported cot- 
ton. The Russian cotton-growing 
districts are the most northerly cot- 
ton-growing areas in the world, be- 
ing five degrees further north than 
the limits.of the cotton growing in 
the United States. The native cot- 
ton is of rough staple, similar to In- 
dian cotton, but in Russia, as in 
many other parts of the world, the 
cotton famine caused by the Ameri- 
can civil war led to attempts to ex- 
tend the cultivatron of the plant and 


to miroduce foreign varieties, Sea 
Isiand seed was the first tried. but 


proved unsuitable. Later on trials 
were made with American Upland 
seed, which proved successful. It 
soon became acclimatized, and was 
generally adopted wherever possible 
on account of its superior quality 
and higher yield. 3 
The increase in the Russian crop 
is the most important contribution 
to the world supply that has been 
made by any country in. the world, 
with the possible exception of 
China, during the present century. 
In the further development of new 
cotton areas, there are two chief 


considerations, labor and transpor- 
tation. The labor supply is already 


short and the deficiency must pre- 
sumably be supplied by encourag- 
ing immigration from other thickly 
populated parts of the Russian..em- 
pire. The immigration is not likely 
to be accomplished without difficul- 
ties, for Turkestine only became 
Russian about fifty years ago, and 
the population still regard the Rus- 
sian as an alien conquering race. 
Better transportation facilities are 
necesarry not only to bring the 


cis 


“The Clinchfield Route’’ 


Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Ry. 
and 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Raliway 
of South Carolina 
EFFECTIVE NOV. 26, 1914. 


Eastern Standard Time. 


Southbound—No 3, Passenger, Dally 
liv..St. Paul, Va. 8:52 a. m, 
Ly. Speer’s Ferry, Va..... 10:17 a. m. 
Ly. Johnson City, Tenn...11:45 a. m. 
Ar, Spartanburg, C..... 6:05 a. m. 
No. & Mixed, Dally 
liv. Speer’s Ferry, Va..... 3:15 p. m. 
Ly. Johnson City, Tenn... 5:18 p. m. 
Northbound—No. 2, Passenger, Daily. 
Ar. Johnson City, Tenn... 8:55 ‘a. m. 
Ar. Speers Ferry, Va..... 10:35 a. m., 
No. 4, Passenger, Daily. 
Ly. Spartanburg, 8S. C....11:00 a. m, 
Ar. Bostic, 12:07 p. m, 
Ar. Johnson City Tenn... 6:18 p. m., 
Ar. Speer’s Ferry, Va..... 7:02 p. m., 


Patrons are requested to apply to 
nearest Agent for definite information, 


or to 
CHAS. T, MANDEL, 


Asst. Gen’! Pass. Agent. 
J. J. CAMPION, 
V.-Pres. nad Traffic Manager. 


crop to market, bul also to provide 
wheat and other supplies for the in- 
creased population. The basis for 
the necessary transportation is al- 
ready in existence, however, both 
in Turkestan and  trans-Caucasia. 
The Russian government has de- 
veloped a system of railways, run- 
ning east and west throughout 
Turkestan, linked up with the trans- 
Siberian line. Thans—Caucasia also 
has. some excellent railways, with 
similar connection with the main 
Russian system. 


The cotton crop of 1914 in Turke- 


stan and trans-Caucasia is said to 
have been the largest on record, 
amounting to as much as 1,300,000 


bales. Prices have been well main- 
tained, owing to the difficulty of ob- 
taining supplies from abroad and 
the increased cost of transport from 
importation points. 


Not His Fault. 


“Robert,” said his father, “I 
thought I told you yesterday’ 


clear up the yard.” 


“Well, I did.” declared Bobby, 
virtuously. “I fired everything 


over the fence soon as I got home 
from school, but the kid next door 
throwed ‘em all back after dark. 
Virginian-Pilot. 


Picks His Company. 

The teacher was quizzing 
class of boys on the strength 
their desire for righteousness. 

“All those who wish to go to heav- 
en,’ she said, “please stand.” All 
got to their feet but one small boy. 

“Why, Willie,” exclaimed the 
shocked teacher, “do you mean to 
say that you don't want to go to 
heaven?” 


“No, ma'am,” replied Willie, 
promptly. “Not if that bunch is go- 
ing.”-—Young’s Magazine. 
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66 2-3% 
SAVED 
ON COST OF 
AUTOMATIC 


LOOMS. 


Taking it for granted 


that your mill is equipped 
with plain 
A-dvantage looms and 
| of that you 
Automatics can al- 
ready see 


the advantage of weaving 


by automatic machinery, 
we presume you have been 
restrained from the installa- 
tion of automatic looms by 
the excessive cost of the 
new installation. 


It is not necessary for 
you to install'new looms in 
order to 
New Looms havefull 
Unnecessary auto- 
matic 


‘equipment throughout. The 


later patents obtained by 
us permit us to take your 
present looms just as they 
stand, attach the necessary 
stop and feeler motions, 
magazines, etc., and for 
about 4 of the price which 
you would have to pay for 
the ordinary automatic 
loom. 


Doesn't this look inter- 
esting? Why dont you 
ask us about it? 


Do it Now 


a 


Hopedale Mfg, Go, 


Milford, Mass. 
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| Personal Items 


T. J. McNeely paid us a visit wnis 
week while on his way to Guthrie, 
Okla., where on July ist he will 
take charge of the Pioneer Mills as 
superintendent. 


Band Organized at East Lumberton. 


Al. East. Lunvberton, N. C.; a new 
brass band has been organized and 
will be ‘known as the East Lumber- 
ton Mill Band. The band will con- 
sivt of 44 pieces, and orders 
handsome instruments have been 
placed. 

Officers have been elected for the 
organization as follows: D.“R. Bul- 
lock, president; I. 8S. MeManus, vice 
president; L. E. Taylor, secretary, 
and J. I. Wall, treasurer. 


Tried to Rob Mill Safe. 


A man of medium height, neatly 
dressed and wearing a black derby 
hat was seen to enter the office of 
the Floyd Cotton Mills, Rome, Ga., 


on Eighth evenue shortly after mid- 


night Saturday. The night watch- 
man, who presumed that the com- 


panys safe was the object of the | 


man's visit, hastily telephoned to 
the sheriff's office and Deputy Ear! 
Barron with blood hounds, assisted 
by two other sheriff's officers, at 
once took up the pursuit of the sup- 
posed robber who had, in the mean- 
time, been frightened away by see- 
ing the night watehman look into 
the office. 


Opinions. 

David Clark, editor of the South- 
ern Textile Bulletin of Charlotte, 
N. C., charged that Dr. A. J. Me- 
Kelway, representative of the Na- 
tional Child Labor bureau, know- 
ingly had testified falsely against 
the cotton will men.—New  Yark 


Sun. Good work by the Bulletin 
editor. Put it on the bulletin 
boards. —- Newberry Herald and 
News. 


Batesburg, 8. G., June 18th, 1945. 
Mr. David Clark. | 

Dear Sir: I sure think the Dr. 
should have enough of his  state-~ 
ments. From what I have seen and 
read you are right im your. state- 
ments. The poorer classes of the 
farmers are the ones he should be 
so sympathetic about, those who 
work 13 or 44 hours in the hot sun 
and do not get enough for their 


labor to buy even tablets and pen- — 


cils to send their ehildren to school, 
even if they could spare them from 
the field. 
Yours respectfully, 
E. B. Wise. 


Southerner—-Why are you North- 


erners always harping on the ehil-- 


dren employed in Southern fac- 
tories? 

Northerner—Well, for one thing, 
it detracts people's atiention from 
the children employed in ours.—Life. 

Detective (2 a. m.)—Hey, yous 
Wotcher hanging around this here 
front door for? 

Supposed burglar—I'm waiting for 
the lady inside to git asleep. We're 
inarried.—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


EVERY MILL in the SOUTH to use 


REMOVOIL, LOOM LUBRIK, MYGO NON-FLUID 
OIL AND LOOM GREASE, DISINFECTANTS, 
MYGO GREASE SIZE. 

MASURY-YOUNG CO. 
Est. 1857 BOSTON, MASS. 


for 


Diamond Roving Cans 
Diamond Fbire Trucks < > 
Diamond Doffing Boxes 
Diamond State Fibre Co., Elsmere, Del. 
Southern Representatives, PEARSON & RAMSAUR, GREENVILLE, &. C. | 


You Can Reduce Weaving Costs - 


Send us a worn shuttle with completely filled bobbin and state kind of good, 
woven and name of loom. These will explain your needs and help us to design an 
ficiency shuttle for your requirements. This shuttle has the approval of loom — 
builders and weaving experts. 


lessened expense. 


SHAMBOW SHUTTLE COMPANY 


It should help you to weave better fabric at a 


Woonsocket, R. I. 


YORKSHIRE GUM 
A SOLUBLE GUM to be used in Warp Sizing. It is 


especially valuable in this respect as it combines 


readily withall starches, making a uniform size 

mixing. Besides making a smooth, pliable warp, users of 

Yorkshire Gum will find quite a reduction in shedding and 
| loom waste. For this reason we recommend it especially 
‘where drop-wires are in use. This Gum also attracts moisture very 
readily and by so doing adds strength ahd elastciity to the yarn. 
While giving the very best results in sizing, it is, at the same time, 
a most economical size. Should use Raw Tallow or Soluble Oil in 
addition. 


ARABOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


100 William Street, New York 


PROPER LOCATIONS FOR MILLS. 


United States Census figures show that since 1880 the consumption of 
cotton in mills of the cotton growing States has increased 1,502 per cent, as 
compared with an increase of only 98 per cent in all other states. In the 
twelve months ended August 31, 1914 Southern mills consumed 162,097 more 
bales ef cotton than the mills of all other States. Three-fourths, or 9,000,000, 
of the total cotton spindles in.the cotton growing States are tributary to 
Southern Railway tracks. Of the 200 knitting mills in the South over 125 
are located along the Southern Railway. Nearly all the Southern woolen and . 
silk mills are also on Southern Railway tracks. 


There is a reason for this, and it ts not difficult to understand. 


The Southern Railway Lines enter and serve most completely those por- 
tions of the South where the textile industry is the greatest success, because 
there are found all the conditions which makes for successful manufacture— 
the proper transportation facilities, the ease with which the raw material 
and the needed fuel may be secured, the supply of good labor, the pure 
water, the low cost of power, and: favorable local conditions. 


Not only for textile plants but for all other industries the best advan- 
tages will be found in this territory. 


if you have a plant to locate, let us take up with you the question of the 
proper location. Your plans will be held confidential. Our knowledge of 
conditions at various points and our experience in locating other mills and 


~ gy ee of our agents in making special investigations are at your service 
esired. 


M. V. RICHARDS, Industrial and Agricultural Commissioner, 


Southern Railway, 


Room 129, Washington, D. C. | 
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| family of spinners © for 


A portable dustiess card strip— | 
A per. Must be in condition and _ 


Thursday, June 24, 1945. 


Want Advertisements. 


If you are needinr men for any 
position or have secund hand ma- 
chinery, ete., to sell the want col- 
umns of the Southern Textile Bul- 
letin afford the best medium for 
advertising the fact. 

Advertisements placed with us 
reach all the mills and show results. 


Employment Bureau. 


The Employment Bureau is a fea- 
ture of the Southern Textile Bul- 
letin and we have better facilities 
for placing men in Southern mills 
than any other journal. 

The cost of joining our emilpoy- 
ment bureau is only $1.00 and there 
is no other cost unless a position 
is secured, in which case a reason- 
able fee is charged. 

We do not guarantee to place 
every man who joins our employ- 
ment bureau, but we do give them 
the best service of any employment 
bureau connected with the Southern 
textile industry. 


Weavers Wanted. | 


Wanted—Weavers for a night 
run. New Draper looms on piain 
work. Run five nights and pay 
for six. Pay off every week. 
Good running work and good 
wages. Do not pay transporta- 
tion. Can also furnish work for 


a few ‘spinners. Write Supt. 
Kershaw Cotton Mill, Kershaw, 


Spindles Wanted. 


Want to purchase several thou- 
sand MeMullen spindles .com- 
plete. Must be in good condition. 
Send representative sample. Sel- } 
ma Mfg. Go., Selma, Ala. 


Fireman Wanted. 
apted—Fireman for night 
wopkAto keep steam for fire 
and heating. Pay reliable 
n $1.50 per night. Man with 
night 
work preferred. Address G. A. 
Lowery, M. M., Hudson Cotton 
Mills, Henderson, N. 


Wanted. 


-“heap for cash. Address No. C66, 
eare Southern. Tetilte Bulletin. 


Spindles Wanted. 


Wanted to purchasé 8.00 Me- 
Mullen spindles} completé.’ Must 
be good second rusted ones. Send 
representative | sample. Selma 
Mfg. Go., Selmal Ala. 
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WANT position as overseer of weav- 
ing. Have run large rooms and 
have very wide experience. Can 
give former employers as refer- 
ences. Address No. 1108. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have had long experience and al- 
ways give satisfaction. Reason 
for changing better salary. Age 
45. Married. Strictly, sober. Ex- 
perienced from ground up on both 
white and colored work. Address 
No. 14409, 


WANT position of overseer of card- 
ing. Experienced on combers and 
double carding and have always 
give satisfaction. Best of refer- 
ences. Address No. 1110. 


WANT position as overseer of 
weaving in large mill or superin- 
tendent of ten or twenty thousand 
spindle weaving mill. Experienc- 
ed on both heavy and fine goods, 
plain and fancy. Now employed. 
Good references. Address No. 
1114. 


WANT position as overseer of large 


card room or as assistant superin- 
tendent. Now employed but would 
change for larger job. Good ref- 
erences. Address No. 1112, 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 
ing. Have had long experience on 
Draper, Stafford and plain looms. 


Can furnish best of references. 


Address No. 1118, 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 


ning or carding and spinning. 14 
years in mill, 8 years as overseer. 
Age 30. Married. Experienced on 
both white and colored work. Ad- 
dress No. 141144. 


WANT position as overseer of large 
eard room or as assistant super- 
intendent. Now «mployed but 
would ehange for larger job. 
Long experience in both. Nothing 
less than $2.50 consideréd. Good 
references both as to character 
and ability. Address No. 1145. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Would like to figure with any mil! 
that is not getting results. Can 
furnish references and can change 
on short notice. Age 37. Address 
No. 1146. 


A THOROUGHLY COMPETENT cot- 
ton mill man desires position as 
superintendent or manager. one 
who ‘has had long practical ex- 
perience on all classes of cotton 
goods in Northern mills.. Good 
organizer and manager, 42 years 
of age and married. Best of ref- 
erences. Address No, 1147. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of varn mill. Long practical ex- 
nerience on all classes of yarns 
from 4s to 180s. Also experienced 
on automobile tires and similiar 
fabrics. Address No. 1118. 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 
ing in smal! mill or second hand 
in large room. Age 32. Have 15 


years experience. 
good references. 
1119. 


Can furnish 
Address No. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Now superintendent of smal! mill 
and giving satisfaction but want 
larger job. Was overseer of card- 
ing for many years. Fine refer- 
ences. Address No. 1120. 


WANT position as superintendent. 


Now employed and have been on 
prsent job many years, but want 
larger mill. Gan furnish best of 


references. Addrese No. 1121. 
WANT position as chief engineer 
and master mechanic. Age 36. 


Have ten years experience and am 
not afraid of work. Have family 
of mill help. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 1122, 


WANT position as carder in large 
mill or superintendent in small or 
medium size yarn mill. Am now 
employed but prefer to change. 
Address No. 1123. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
as overseer of large weave room. 
Have had long experience in both 
positions and can give former em- 
ployers as references. Address 
No. 1424. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
20) years experience and can fur- 


nish fine references. - Have 2 
doffers and 1 spinner. Strictly 
sober. Address No. 1425. 


WANT position as superintendent of - 


yarn mill or superintendent of 
large spinning room. Have 23 
years experience as carder and 
spinner 18 years of which have 
been . overseer. Strictly. ‘sobr. 


Now employed. Good references. 


Address No. 1126. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Many years experience. Have 
been superintendent of two of the 
most successful mills in the South 
Can furnish best of references. 
Address No. 41127. 


WANT posifion as overseer of 
weaving. Have had 14 years ex- 
perience as overseer on all kinds 
of work, both white and colored. 
Am 41 years old. Can furnish ref- 
erences as to ability and charac- 
ter. Address No. 1128. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill (hosiery or weaving 
yarns) or carder in good size mill. 
Age 39. Married. 7 years ex- 
perience as carder. 5 years as su- 
perintendent. Can furnish good 
references. Now employed. Ad- 
dress N%. 1129. 


A THOROUHLY COMPETENT and 
energetic young superintendent 30 
years of age wants larger position. 
Am practical and capable of giv- 
ing you good service on either 
plain, fancy or colored § goods. 
Will be pleased to submit ref- 
erence and correspond with any 
good size mill wanting a man. 
Address No. 1130. 


A PRACTICAL weaver ow employ- 
ed wants to make a change. Age 
34. Strictly sober. Can run a job 
and get results. Nothing less than 


{7 


PATENTS 


Send your business direct to 
Washington. Saves time and in- 
sures better service. 


Personal Attention Guaranteed 
30 Years Active Service 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS 


Patent Lawyers 


Suite 34 N. U. Washington, D. C. 


$3.00 per id will be considered. 
Address No. 1431. 


WANT position as carder. Am now 
employed as carder and know how 
to watch my costs and my room. 
Reason for wanting to change 
will be furnished upon request. 
Address No. 1132. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of weaving mill. Experienced on 
both white and colored goods, 
Familiar with all departments and 
now employed as superintendent. 
Good references. ‘Address No. 
4133. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or carder or spinner. Would ac- 
cept position as second hand in 
large card room. Experienced qn 
sheeting, drills, ducks, osnaburgs 
and print cloths: Good references. 
Address No. 1134. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
as carder and spinner. Now em- 
ployed but want larger and more 
modern mil!. Can furnish entire- 
ty satisfactory references. Ad- 
dress No. 1135. 


WANT: position as overseer of card- 
ing or spinning. 20 years exper- 
fence. Have a night job but wish 
to go on a day job. Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 1136. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of hosiery yarn or plain white 
goods mill. 5 years as superin- 
tendent. 6 years carder and spin-. 
ner. Strictly sober. Best of ref- 
erences. Address No. 1137. 


WANT position as carde~ and spin- 
ner. Now employed on night job, 
but prefer to change. Can furnish 
best of references. Address No, 
1138. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
small mill or earder and spinner 
in small mill. Now employed but 
want larger job. Long experience, 
Good references. Address No. 
1139. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning in either yarn or weaving 
mill. Have been overseer in good 
mills for 9 years. Age 30. Mar- 
ried. Strictly sober. Address No. 
1140. 


WANT position as carder and spin- 
ner. Have had long experience 
and am now employed bul desire 
larger position. Can furnish sat- 
isfactory referneces. Address 
No, 14141, 
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WANT position as superintendent 
of 5,000 to 15,000 spindle mill eith- 
er weaving or spinning. 27 years 
practical experience. Now em- 
ployed as superintendent. Have 
experience in some of largest mills 
in South. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 1142, 


WANT position as superintendent 


of weaving or yarn mill of not 
less than. 15,000 spindles. Now 
employed as superintendent, but 
want larger mill, Fine references. 
Address No. 11438. | 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning or carding and spinning. 
Long experience. Now employed. 
Good references. Will not consid- 
er less than $2.50. Address No. 
1144. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning, warping, spooling and slash- 
ing. Have 15 years experience on 
colored and white work. Age 40. 
Married. Sober. Can give good 
references. Address No. 1145. 


WANT position as superintendent 
by practical man with executive 
ability, fully capable of managing 
a mill, one who will stay on the 
job and get possible results. 10 
years as superintendent, 12 years 
as overseer. Experienced on plain 
and fancy weaves. A-1i references. 
Address No. 1146. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning. Presently employed az erec- 
tor, but wish to secure position as 
spinner. Long experience as 
overseer and can furnish good ref- 
erences. Address No, 1147. 
WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning. Have had long experience 
and can furnish first-class refer- 
ences form former employers. 
Strictly sober. Address No. 1148. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
manager. Have had long = ex- 
perience, especially on colored 


goods and can give satisfaction. 


Good Address No. 


1149. 


references. 


WANT position as overseer of weav- | 


ing. Have 12 years experience as 
overseer of large rooms, Am now 
employed and giving satisfaction, 
but wish to change or account of. 
health of family. Can give present 
employers as references Address 
No. 1150. 


WANT position as overseer of weay- 
ing. Now employed at night, but 
want day job. 12 years as over- 
seer in successful mill and can 
give al! former employers as ref- 
erence* Address No. 1451. 

WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning. Long experience and am 
now employed but for good reas- 
ons prefer to change. Fine ref- 
erences. Address No. 1152. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
either palin weaving or yarn mill. 
Am all-round practical mill man, 
but especially strong on carding. 
Have made a close study of waste 
problems and am in position to 
more than save my salary in the 
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waste account. Let me investigate 
your waste conditions. Corres- 
pondence confidential. Address 
No, 1153. 

WANT position as superintendent. 
Am a young man of good education 
and also long practical experience. 
Now employed as superintendent, 
but want larger job. Can furnish 
satisfactory references. Address 
No. 1154, 


WANT position as superintendent 
or overseer of large card room. 
Can furnish all former employers 
as references and can get results. 
ddress No. 1167. 


WANT position as superintendent, 
overseer weaving, or traveling 
salesman. Have had experience 
in-such positions and can furnish 
good references. Address No. 
1168. : 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 
ing. Have long experience on both 
white and colored work and all 
makes of looms. Can furnish sat- 
isfactory references. Address No. 
1155. 


— 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing. Have had long experience 
and first-class training. Can fur- 
nish best of references from pres- 
ent and past employers. Address 
No, 4457. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing. Have experience and ability 
and am well recommended by for- 
mer employers. Can make good. 
Address No. 1158. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Age 28. Married. Graduate of 
Philadelphia Textile School, with 
practical experience as assistant 
superintendent. Special experience 
on colored and fancy goods. Ad- 
dress No. 1159. 

WANT position as overseer of cloth 
room. Age 39. Have 19 years ex- 


perience on all grades of sheet- - 


ings, domestics and export goods. 
Can furnish good refeernces. Ad- 
dress No. 1160. | 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have had 18 years experience as 
superintendent. Am practical in 
all departments and can furnish 
best of references. Address. No. 
1461. 


WiANT position as.master mechanic. 
Age 30. Have had long experience 
with cotton mill steam plants and 
am also a good electrician. Ad- 
dress No. 1162. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have had long experience as su- 
perintendent and have run some 
of the best mills in the South. 
Satisfactory references. Address 
No. 1163. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or overseer of weaving. Now em- 
ployed as overseer of large room, 
but prefer to change. Am rated 
as first-class Draper loom weav- 
er, Good references. Address 
No. 1164, 


WANT position as superintendent, 
Special experience on combed 
yarns, both coarse and fine. Now 
employed as superintendent and 
can furnish the best of references. 
Address No. 1195. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of yarn mill or as . carder. and 
spinner. Can furnish first-class 
references, as to ability and hab- 
its from all former employers. 
Can get results. Address No. 1166, 


WANT position as superintendent 
or overseer of carding. Prefer a 
yarn mill. Have had. long ex- 
perience and can give satisfac- 
tion. Address No. 1169. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have had long experience on both 
coarse and fine goods and can 
furnish best of references as to 
character and ability. Address 
No. 1171. | 


WANT position as overseer of card-. 


ing or spinner or both, Have had 
long experience and can furnish 
best of references both as to char- 
acter and ability. Address No. 
4172. 


WANT position as superintendent. - 


Have had 18 years experience as 
superintendent. Held last posi- 
tion 10 years. Can furnish first- 
class references. Address No. 
1173: 


WANT position as overser weaving. 


cham- 
Mar- 


Experience on cheviots, 
brays, sheetings and drills. 
ried. Age 32. 
Address No. 1174. 


W:ANT position as overseer of weav- 
ing. Experience on sheeting and 
colored work. Ain also expert 
slasher man. 
factory references. 


Address No. 
1175. | 


A NO. 1 MACHINIST wants a better 
paying job. Can run a master me- 
chanic’s job. Now employed as 
assistant master mechanic. Mar- 
ried. Sober, Will! give réferences. 
Address No. 1176. 


WANT position as carder. Have 5 
years experience as carder, also 
I. C, diploma on carding and 
spinning. 38 years old. Married. 
Can furnish best of references. Can 
come on short ontice. Address 
No. 4177. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have had long experience and 
have handled some of the most 
successful mills in the South. Can 

furnish good references and get 
results. Address No. 1178. 


WANT position as- superintendent. 
Have been superintendent for 12 
years and thoroughly understand 
the mill business. Held last job 
three years. Fine references. 
Address No. 1179. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning, spooling, warping or wind- 
ing. Am 30 years old. 9 years 
“overseer. Am familiar with al! 
grades of cotton. Address No. 
1180, 


WANT position as superintendent 
at, fot less than $1,500. Now em- 
ployed and giving satisfaction, 


Good references. 


Can furnish satis- 
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but prefer more modern mill. Can 
furnish best of references. Ad- 
dress No, 4181. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or traveling representative for 
machinery or supplies. Am ex>« 
perienced in both lines and can 
furnish entirely satisfactory ref- 
erences both as to character and 

ability. Address No. 1483. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of yarn mill. Have had long ex- 
perience and can furnish best of 
references from former employ- 

ers. Address No. 1485. 


WANT position as overseer of cloth 
room. 10 years experience on al! 
kinds of goods, but prefer fancies. 
Satisfactory references from pres- 
ent and past employers. Address 
No. 1186. 


WANT position as superintenden! 
by a practical man. Have had 14 
years experience as superintend- 
ent and thoroughly understand al! 
the detals connected with the 
manufacturing of cotton goods. 
Can give A-i reference as to my 
executive ability and character. 
Address No. 1186. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or overseer of spinning. Age 32. 
Married. 7 years as Overseer. 2 
years aS superintendent. Can 
furnish any one with references. 
Address No. 1187. 


CHIEF ENGINEER and Master Me- 
chanic wishes to make a change. 
A successful record can be shown 
from past and present employers. 
12 years experiene, 8 years as 
chief engineer and master me- 
chanic with some of the most up- 
to-date plants in she South. Can 
furnish reference to any one, in 
need of a man for the position. 
Om 35 years of age, have a fam- 
ily. Am sober and of .ood hab- 
its. Could come on reasonable 
notice. Now employed. Address 
No, 1488. | 


WANT position as superintenden! 
of small mill or overseer of spin- 
ning. Have had long experience 
and am employed al present as 
overseer of spinning. My present 
employers will be given as ref- 
erences. Address No. 1189, 


WANT position as superintendent 
or overseer of weaving in large 
mill. Prefer Alabama, Georgia or 
South Carolina. Have had long 
experience and can furnish best 
of references. Address No. 1190. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of small mill or overseer of spin- 
ning. Have held present position 
as overseer of spinning for 10 
years. Have large family of mill 
help. Address No. 1494. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing. 5 years grinder, 5 years sec- 


ond hand and 3 years overseer. 
Married. Sober. Can furnish 
good references. Address No, 
£492. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Long experience, especially on 
fine combed yarns. Can furnish 
references from former employ- 
ers. Address No. 1494. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


AUTOMATIC BANDING MACHINES 
Cole Bros. 

AUTOMATIC MAGAZINES— 
Hopedale Mig. Co. 

BALING PRESSES— 
Boomer and Boschert Press Co. 
Saco-Loweli Shops. 

BEAMERS— 


T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
BELTING— 
American Supply Co. 
Bradford Belting Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia Belting Co. 
BOBBINS AND SPOOLS— 
American Supply Co. 
Draper Co, 
.BRUSHES— 


D. D. Felton Brush Co. 

CARD CLOTHING— 

W. H. Bigelow. 
Jos. Sykes Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

CARDS— 

Potter & Johnston Machinery Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

CLOTH ROOM MACHINERY— 
Weonsocket Machine and Press Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops, 

COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 

Richard A. Blythe. 

DOBBIES— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Mason Machine Works. 
The Stafford Company. 


DOFFING BOXES— 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
DRAWING FRAMES— 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Woonsocket Machine and Press Co. 
DRAWING HOLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Company. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS— 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain 
Co. 


DROP WIRES— 
Connecticut Mill Supply Co. 
Hopedale Mig. Co. 
DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 
American Dyewood Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson and Lane. 
Cassela Color Co. 
John P. Marston. 


Faberwerke—-Hoechst Co, 

A, Klipstein & Co. 

Seydel Manufacturing Co. 

So. Dyestuffs & Chemical Co. 
DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING 

AND FINISHING MACHINEY— 

Philadelphia Tex. Machinery Co. 

C. G. Sargents Sons. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 


DYERS— 
Gibson Mfg. Co. 
ELECTRICAL MACHINERY— 
General Electric Co, 
Westinghouse Electric Co. 
FIRE HOSE AND FITTINGS— 
American Supply Co, 
FLYER PRESSERS— 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


GRID BARS— 


Alfred Armfield. 
HUMIDIFIERS— 
American Moistening Co. 
Stuart W. Cramer. 
G. M. Parks Co. 
HUMIDIF YING MACHINES— 
C. G. Sargents Sons Corp. 
LOOMS— 


- Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Stafford Company. 


LOOM HARNESS, REEDS AND 
PICKERS— 


American Supply Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
LUBRICANTS— 
Albany Lubricating Co. 
Masury, Young Co. 
LUG STRAP— 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
M. M. Lahue & Co, — 


MILL CRAYONS— 
American Supply Co. 


MILL SUPPLIES— 
American Supply Co. 
Connecticut Mill Supply Co. 
Diamond State Fiber Co. 
OVERHAULERS— 
Southern Spindle & etal Co. 


PAINTS— 
Benj. Moore & Co. 
PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Potter & Johnston Machinery Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
FREPARATORY MACHINERY— 
Fales and Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
PRESSES 
Boomer and Boschert Press Co. 
POWER TRANSMISSION MACHIN- 
ERY— 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Co. 


PUMPS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 
RAILROADS— 


C. & O. Railway. 


Seaboard Air Line. 
Southern Railway. 

RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Fales and Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

RING TRAVELERS— 
American Supply Co. 

U. S. Ring Traveler (c. 

ROLLS— 

Ameriean Supply Co. 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

ROVING CANS— 

Diamond State Fibre Co. 

ROVING MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Woonsocket Machine and Press Co. 

SADDLES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co, 

Graphite Lubricating Co. 
SEPARATORS— 

Draper Company. 


SHUTTLES— 


Shambow Shuttle Co. 
SIZING COMPOUND— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

40hn P. Marston. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

Keever Bros. Co. 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 

So. Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 
SLASHERS— . 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 


SOAPS— 
Keever Bros. Co. 
Seydel Mig. Co. 
SOF TENERS—COTTON— 
Arabol Mfg. Co, 
New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
So. Dyestulf & Chemical Co. 


SPINDLES— 
Chapman Gravity Spindle Co. 
Draper Company. 
Dixie Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
SPINNING RINGS— 
Connecticut Mill Supply Co. 
Draper Company. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 


SPOOLERS— 


Draper Ce. 
Easton and Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

STARCH— 

Corn Products Refintng Co. — 
Keever Bros. Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 

TEMPLES— 

Draper Company. 

Hopedale Mig. Co. 
TWIEIsSTERS— 

Draper Company. 

Fales and Jenks Machine Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

WARP STOP MOTIONS— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Compnay. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
The Stafford Co. 

WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 
Faberwerke-Hoechst Co. 
John P. Marston. 

Keever Bros. Co. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 

So. Dyestuff & Chemical Co, 

WARPERS— 

T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Draper Company. 

WILLOW S— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

€..G. Sargents Sons Co. 

WINDERS— 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co, 
_Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Revolving Top Flats re-clothed. 
Stripper Fillets. 


Joseph Sykes Brothers, 


Card Clothing Manutacturers 


HARDENED AND TEMPERED STEEL WIRE PLOW GROUND 
CARD CLOTHING 


Licker-ins re-wound, 
Dronsfieid’s Grinder Rolls. 
All regular sizes of Card Clothing always in stock and shipped same day 
ad order is received. 


RICHARD D. THOMAS, Southern Agent 


Burnisher and 
7~ 


Emery Fillets. 


Tompkins BUILDING 
O. BOX 88 
CHARLOTTE, N. 


REPAIR SHOPS AND STOCK ROOMS 


47-2 Peters STREET 
Pp. O. BOX 793 2 
ATLANTA, GA. 


o if 


Huddersfield, 


England 
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INCORPORATED 
1885 


Pocket Size—Price $1.00 


ees, SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


Thursday, June 24, 1915. 


“IDEAL” 


AUTOMATIC 


Unsurpassed in Simplicity, Durability and other Desirable Qualities. No 
special mill supplies required. They make less waste than any other loom. 


They Produce Superior Cloth 
We invite correspondence and investigation 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


LOOMS 


READVILLE, MASS. 


FRED H. WHITE, Southern Agent 
Independence Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


FIREPROOF 


aad low cost of 
operation. Dryers for all kinds of Material 


The Philadelphia Textile Machinery Company 


BUILDERS OF DRYING MACHINERY 
PHILADELPHIA - H. G, Maver, CHARLOTTE, N; C. 


RRPRESENTATIVPE 


Clark's Directory of’ Southern Cotton Mills 


Complete and accurate information relative to 
Southern Cotton Mills 


CLARK PUB. CO., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


THE “STANDARD” 
BALING PRESS 


FOR 


MADE BY} 


Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 


No, 104 West WaATER-5ST. 


SYRACUSE, N. YX. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


Fireproof 
cast iron frame, 
steel and asbes- 
tos panelled 

Stock Dryers. |} 
C. G. Sargent 

Sons Corp. 

Graniteville, Mass. 
Fred H. White 
Southern 
Representative 
Charlotte, N.C. 


te 


LAHUE NEVER-SLIP STEEL LUG STRAPS 


PRACTICAL EFFICIENT ECONOMICAL | 
M. M. LAHUE @ COMPANY 


LOWELL, MASS. 


We carry a full line of general supplies and make a 
specialty of equipping new mills 
MANUFACTURE 
Oak Tanned Leather Loom Harness, 
Belting. Weaving Reeds 


AMERICAN SUPPLY COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY 
644 Greenwich St., MEW YORK CITY 


Southern Office: Commercial Nat. Bank Bldg, Charlotte,N.C. | 
CHEMICALS, COLORS, DYE STUFFS, SIZING, BLEACHING and 
FINISHING MATERIALS. 
Importers of Ciba and Cibanon Fast Vat Dyes and all Colors made by the 


SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 
IN BALSE, SWITZERLAND. 


THE SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 
Charlotte, N. C. | 
The South’s Leading Textile Journal 
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